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HISTORY OF THE REFORM QUESTION FROM 1832 
TO 1848. 


Tue first Reformed Parliament met on the 29th of January, 1833. 
The great majority of its members were, as might have been expected, 
supporters of the Government by which the Reform Bill had been 
carried. Never, perhaps, was any party so completely dominant in 
the House of Commons, as was the Whig party at this moment. A 
small minority, composed in about equal proportions of Tories and 
Radicals, occupied the opposition benches, and might cause trouble 
and delay, but could not prevent the adoption of the measures of the 
Government. What the defeated party thought may be gathered from 
what Coleridge said on the 9th of April, in the same year— 

*“You seo how this House of Commons has begun to verify all the ill 
prophecies that were made of it—low, vulgar, meddling with everything, 
assuming universal competence, flattering every base passion, sneering at 
everything noble, refined, and truly national! The direct and personal despotism 
will come on by-and-by, after the multitude shall have been gratified with the 
ruin and spoil of the old institutions of the land.” 

Be this as it may, the first Reformed Parliament was chiefly 
remarkable, considering the circumstances under which it was elected, 
for the forbearance that it displayed. The ballot and _ triennial 
parliaments were proposed only to be rejected. The House supported 
the Government, and the Government wisely resolved to consolidate 
the progress they had already made, rather than proceed further. 
Some very moderate attempts were adopted to repress the bribery 
which it had been shown was still practised. 

In little more than two years from the day on which the Reform 
Bill received the royal assent, Earl Grey had ceased to be ministeér ; 
he was replaced by Lord Melbourne ; but before the end of the same 
year Sir R. Peel was Prime Minister. That a statesman so cautious 
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and judicious as Sir Robert should have entertained the hope of being 
able to carry on the government within so short a time after the passing 
of the measure of which he had believed and predicted that it would 
lead to the overthrow of the institutions of the country, was the most 
complete refutation that could possibly have been given to the 
prophecies of bloodshed and revolution which he and his followers 
had so frequently delivered. That it was not altogether without 
reason that he entertained this hope was proved by the fact that his 
party gained upwards of a hundred votes by the dissolution which 
followed his accession to office, and that, though his followers did not 
constitute a majority of the House, they were the strongest and 
most compact body that it contained. The following statement of 
the relative strength of parties in the new parliament is taken from 
the newspapers of the day, and though it somewhat overrated the 
number of Sir R. Peel’s supporters, it was tolerably accurate :— 


MINISTERIALISTS . . Conservatives... ... 80 
i re 
Ultra-Tories . ..... 100 


wok lk sw 4 


OpposITION MEMBERS—Radicals. . ...... 80 
Liberals. . . . .. . . 100 
Whigs 2. sw we one « « 3S 


Total . . . . . 33 


The Speaker and six vacant seats made up the seven remaining 
votes. 

This remarkable resurrection of the Tory party is perhaps the 
most striking of all the various events in the history of this country, 
which prove how thoroughly conservative the spirit of the English 
people is, and how soon the dangers which attend the greatest and 
the most long-delayed organic changes disappear. Still the new 
ministry was not strong enough to resist the assaults made on it by 
the opposing majority, and the ministry of Lord Melbourne, which, 
however, no longer contained Lord Brougham, was reinstated in 
office. The Whig ministry continued in office, though with con- 
tinually decreasing majorities, up to the year 1841, when Sir R. Peel 
carried a vote of want of confidence against it. Lord Melbourne ap- 
pealed to the country, but the result of the appeal was that when the 
vote of want of confidence was brought forward in the new Parlia- 
ment, it was carried by a majority of ninety-one. Thus in about nine 
years from the passing of the Reform Bill the leader of the anti- 
Reform party was once more in office with a large majority in both 
Houses. Having thus briefly sketched the course of the reaction, we 
must trace at somewhat greater length the origin and progress of 
another movement which was going on contemporancously with it, 
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and which has exercised no small influence over the question of 
Parliamentary Reform,—I allude to the Chartist movement. 

Before the introduction of the Reform Bill there was a strong 
party among the reformers who advocated household or universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, and annual or triennial parliaments; and 
such had been the influence of this party that the framers of 
the bill at one time thought of introducing provisions having these 
objects in view into the measure. Their proposal, however, 
was very distasteful both to Earl Grey and the king, and was 
finally abandoned. The measure was of so large and liberal a 
character as to reconcile the partisans of these changes to their exclu- 
sion, and reformers.of all degrees joined heartily in the ery for the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill, and the feeling expressed 
by this cry continued to prevail for some time after the passing of 
the measure, all parties tacitly agreeing to give it a full and fair 
trial. Still the Radical party which desired these changes constituted 
an important element in the composition of the House of Commons, 
and was highly popular in the country; and at the meeting of 
Parliament in 1839, the question of the adoption of the ballot and 
the shortening of the duration of parliaments was raised by an 
amendment to the address in reply to the Queen’s speech, which 
was proposed by Mr. Duncombe and seconded by Sir W. Molesworth. 
In the course of .the debate on this motion the following declaration 
was made by Lord John Russell— 

‘The opinion of the majority of the people is, I do believe, against progres- 
sive reforms in the representation, of which the effect would be only to introduce 
endless uncertainty, and incessantly to revive all those agitating circumstances 
which, it may be recollected, impeded all the operations of commerce in the 
years 1831 and 1832. And I further believe that, having gone through the 
struggles of the Reform Bill, they do not think it would be for their interest to 
go on adopting fresh changes, to be made in their turn the foundation of still 
further alterations, and to end in a plan for universal suffrage. We, as a 
Government, think it right to stand by the declarations of Lord Grey and of 
Lord Althorp ; we are not ashamed to be the followers of such men, and by their 
principles we are contented to abide.” 

On a division, twenty members supported Mr. Duncombe’s motion. 
These members were invited to confer with a select number of mem- 
bers of a society which had been formed a short time before, under the 
name of the “ Working Men’s Association.” By their joint labours 
a document was drawn up in the shape of a parliamentary bill, and 
was styled “the People’s Charter.” This charter contained six 
points, which were—universal, or, as it is now more correctly 
designated, manhood suffrage, annual parliaments, vote by ballot, 
no property qualification for members of the House of Commons, 
payment of members, and equal electoral districts. The objects 
aimed at by the framers of this document clearly were to give 
to every man a vote in the election of a representative, to make 
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the representative thoroughly and immediately responsible to his 
constituents, to provide that every man giving a vote should be pro- 
tected as far as possible from intimidation and corruption, that the 
inhabitants of each district should have the freest and most uncon- 
strained choice of a person to'represent them, that the poverty of the 
object of their choice should be no bar to his serving in the capacity 
of a representative, and, lastly, that the vote of each man should 
be equivalent to the vote of every other man. The Charter at least 
possessed the merit of embodying in a perfectly logical and consistent 
form the wishes and ideas of the most extreme, and by far the most 
numerous, portion of the Radical party. At the conclusion of their 
deliberations, O’Connell, on behalf of the framers, handed it to the 
Secretary of the Working Men’s Association, with these words :— 
“There, Lovett, is your Charter ; agitate for it, and never be content 
with anything less.” The Charter was afterwards submitted toa 
large public meeting, by which it was enthusiastically adopted. 

Armed with this document, the Working Men’s Association pro- 
ceeded to extend itself into the provinces. The principal agent in 
this work was Henry Hetherington. Hetherington was a man of 
solid rather than shining parts, logical rather than eloquent, but 
endowed with indomitable energy, courage, and perseverance. With 
him were associated in the same work Henry Vincent, the Demos- 
thenes of the new movement ; Lovett, the secretary of the association ; 
and a host of other men of considerable ability and eloquence, though 
generally of very limited education. These men have often been 
regarded as mere mercenary traders in agitation and politics, and as 
leading the working classes to look to legislative changes rather than 
to honest labour as the means of their elevation. These imputations 
are, however, very unjust. There can be no doubt that the great 
majority of them were mere enthusiasts, who earnestly, if not wisely, 
desired the social improvement of the class whose interests they 
advocated, at a period of great suffering to that class. The spirit by 
which they and their followers were animated is sufficiently exhibited 
in the following sentence, which was printed at the bottom of the 
Chartist cards of membership : “ The man who evades his share of useful 
labour diminishes the public stock of wealth, and throws his own burden 
on his neighbour.” 

But these minor stars in the Chartist firmament were soon com- 
pletely eclipsed by Feargus O’Connor, who speedily became at once 
the soul and the bane of the new agitation. He had been originally 
an Irish barrister, and claimed to be a descendant of the ancient 
kings of Ireland. In 1831 he was employed in his native country 
as an agent to promote the return to Parliament of supporters of 
O’Connell. Being endowed with an Herculean frame, a commanding 
and somewhat aristocratic bearing, great natural eloquence, and 
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a strong zeal for the cause in which he was engaged, he served his 
party to the best of his ability, with tongue, "pen, and fist. His legal 
knowledge, though far from profound, made his services more 
valuable to his party. He quickly rose to eminence in it, was 
warmly patronised, as indeed he deserved to be, by O’Connell, and 
was returned in 1833 for the county of Cork, but was deprived 
of this seat for want of a qualification. He also quarrelled with his 
chief; and finding that his political career in Ireland was closed, 
he threw himself into the Chartist agitation, and speedily became 
the leader of it. There can be no doubt he was inspired with a 
sincere wish to benefit the working classes, but he was vain and 
deceitful, he had an intense love of popularity and power, and could 
not bear a rival near his throne. The consequence was that the 
cause was often sacrificed to his petty jealousies, that he alternately 
praised and abused, caressed and attacked, encouraged and betrayed, 
every man who took a prominent part in the agitation ; and though 
his adhesion to it gave it in the first instance a certain degree of 
respectability, and though he rendered to it at the commencement 
real and important services, it cannot be denied that he sacrificed 
the prospects of the movement to his own desire to retain the lead of 
it, and that this was one of the principal causes of its ultimate and 
complete failure. 

The promulgation of the Charter brought into existence, or 
changed the character of a great number of periodicals devoted 
to its advocacy, and their large circulation was one proof of the 
numbers and the earnestness of those by whom the Charter was sup- 
ported. London had its Dispatch, Edinburgh its Free Scotsman, 
Newcastle its Northern Liberator, Birmingham its Journal. To these 
we may add the Operative, edited by Bronterre O’Brien, who after- 
wards became the rival of O’Connor ; the Charter, and the Champion, 
which were the organs of the followers of Mr. Cobbett. Others 
subsequently came into existence, of which we need only particularise 
the Chartist Circular, price one halfpenny, which had a very exten- 
sive circulation. But all the other Chartist organs were surpassed 
in popularity and in circulation, if not in ability, by the Northern 
Star, which was the property and the organ of Feargus O’Connor, 
who had become the acknowledged leader of the Chartists. It attained 
to a circulation of 50,000 copies, an enormous number when we con- 
sider the price of the paper and the poverty of most of the Chartists. 

But the chief means of agitation was by public meetings, some of 
which were attended by enormous numbers of persons, and occasioned 
great excitement and alarm. It would be an endless task to describe 
these meetings, which were held in every part of the kingdom, and which 
were occasionally attended by detachments of military, who, however, 
seldom came into collision with the people. We shall have occasion 
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to speak more particularly of some of them which presented peculiar 
and noteworthy features, in the course of our narrative. At a very 
early stage in the agitation two parties showed themselves, which 
were called the physical and the moral force parties. The former 
openly avowed that they were prepared to resort to insurrection, and, 
if necessary, to revolution, in order to accomplish their ends; the 
latter advocated the exclusive employment of legal and constitutional 
means. As the agitation proceeded, the breach gradually widened, 
producing first estrangement, and then hostility. As is invariably 
the case under such circumstances, the most violent party was the 
most popular, and notwithstanding the protests of the ablest and 
most moderate Chartist leaders, assumed more and more the direction 
of the movement. O’Connor probably would have had no objection 
to a revolution if he could have obtained the credit without the risk 
that would attend it. He was not deficient in courage, but he must 
have known well the dangers which the leaders in such a movement 
would incur, and the small chance of success. He knew, too, that if 
such a movement did take place he must either take the lead of it 
himself, or abdicate his position as the head of the Chartist agitation 
in favour of those who did. In a word, he wanted the gain to him- 
self and his followers which he thought might accrue to them from 
an outbreak, without incurring personal risk. His real sentiments 
were therefore probably on the side of the moral force section, and 
he did his utmost to maintain his ascendancy over them by often 
using language such as they would approve. At the same time he 
also saw that by casting in his lot with them he would sacrifice his 
popularity with the great body of the Chartists. He perceived that 
the most violent language was the most loudly welcomed and ap- 
plauded. He entertained vague hopes of rising to power and pre- 
eminence through such meaus as the physical force men advocated. 
These motives to a mind like his were irresistible, and therefore he 
often indulged in language of great violence, which encouraged their 
hopes, and might fairly be construed into an approval of their 
designs. 

Meanwhile meetings were multiplied, and as the working classes 
could not conveniently attend meetings by daylight, meetings by 
torchlight were resorted to. The circumstances attending these 
meetings naturally increased the alarm which the agitation had 
already inspired, and the language used at them and the incite- 
ments to violence were more frequent and open than ever. At one 
of these meetings the Rev. J. R. Stephens, a Methodist minister 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, at the close of a long and violent harangue, 
inquired whether those who attended it had come armed. This 
question was answered by the discharge of a few firearms. This did 
not satisfy him, and in reply to a second question, a much louder 
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and more general discharge took place, to which he replied by saying, 
“T see it’s all right; good-night.” The Government-had hitherto 
wisely forborne to interfere with these meetings, but when the 
speakers at them openly advocated rebellion, when they vied with 
each other in inciting the people to arms, and when such evidence 
was afforded of the success which had attended these exhortations, it 
was impossible that the Government should carry its forbearance 
further. A proclamation was accordingly issued, which declared the 
torchlight meetings to be illegal, and warned all persons that those 
who attended them were liable to be punished. O’Connor at once 
advised the discontinuance of these meetings. But he soon 
found that it was much easier to excite the feelings of the multitude 
than to restrain them. The incitements to insurrection which had 
been uttered from a thousand platforms, and which O’Connor, if he 
had not fully sanctioned, had certainly not condemned, had made 
a deep impression on the minds of many of those that heard them. 
They were now ready to carry into action the sentiments they had so 
frantically applauded. And though O’Connor drew back, Stephens 
was still undaunted. He denounced the proclamation as an insult to 
the oppressed people, as a violation of the constitution, and as desti- 
tute of any legal character. A warrant for his apprehension was 
issued, and he was at once arrested. When he was conducted before 
the magistrates at Manchester for examination, an immense crowd 
lined the streets through which he passed, and received their cham- 
pion with thunders of applause. O’Connor, though he could not have 
approved the course which Stephens had taken, did not desert him 
in the hour of danger. Probably he knew that he would gain a cheap 
popularity by countenancing him. Stephens did not on this occasion 
display the firmness which might have been expected from his pre- 
vious conduct. His defence of himself was undignified and injudi- 
cious. While the proceedings were going on the shouts of the mul- 
titude outside penetrated into the room where the magistrates were 
sitting, and their threatening character so much alarmed the magis- 
trates that they entreated O’Connor to endeavour to appease the 
multitude. He readily undertook the commission. His appearance at 
the window at once put an end to the tumult. Addressing his clients, 
he spoke in the warmest terms of the love and veneration he felt for 
Stephens. He said, “Mr. Oastler has predicted that he will be 
transported ; that is impossible, for it is not a transportable offence ; 
but if the tyrants should so far strain their authority as to sentence 
him to transportation, his manacled limbs shall never pass to the 
transport ship but over my lifeless body.” Stephens was committed 
for trial, but was liberated on bail. The Chartists raised by subscrip- 
tion £2,000 to defray the cost of his defence, and he employed his 
interval of liberty in exciting still further the ardour of his admirers 
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by speeches and by a series of political sermons, which were afterwards 
published in a volume under that title. These sermons were listened 
to by great multitudes, and had a very extensive sale; but besides 
this, they were read in a great many towns to large groups of 
persons who assembled for the purpose of hearing them. The trial of 
Stephens came on at Chester before Justice Patteson on the 15th of 
August, 1839. He had previously moderated very considerably the 
tone of his teachings. In fact, he had begun to preach doctrines 
quite at variance with those violent and revolutionary sentiments 
which he had so recently proclaimed. He was his own counsel, and 
defended himself in a speech which occupied five hours in the de- 
livery. Hedid not explain how he had come to employ the language 
for which he was accused, he declared himself to be an advocate for 
submission to all law which was not contrary to the Divine law, but 
contended with regard to the new Poor Law that it was of such 
a character that it obliged men to make the choice between obeying 
God or man. He was found guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for eighteen months, but was treated with great leniency during the 
period of his confinement. 

While these events were going on, a Convention of Chartist dele- 
gates from various parts of the country had been holding its sittings 
at London. In this assembly, as in the stormier meetings out- 
side, the physical force men predominated more and more. The 
more moderate and judicious delegates withdrew from it, and the 
violence of the physical force section found more unrestrained ex- 
pression. At length, at the suggestion of Mr. Atwood, its sittings 
were removed to Birmingham, where several large meetings were 
attempted to be held in order that the delegates might have an 
opportunity of addressing the people. But the authorities of the 
town suppressed the meetings, and violent riotings took place, in 
which several houses were burnt, and which would probably have 
assumed a much more serious character if some of the Chartist 
leaders had not persuaded the infuriated mob, who had armed them- 
selves with bars of iron taken from a railing they had broken down, 
to abstain from making an attack on the police. The opposition of 
the authorities of Birmingham, who prevented the delegates from 
obtaining any room in the town suitable for their purposes, com- 
pelled them to remove the sittings of the Convention back to London. 

Among other measures that had been proposed in this Convention 
was that of observing what was called a sacred month ; that is to say, 
a month during which the working-class throughout the kingdom 
should abstain from every description of labour. It was hoped that 
by this means the upper class would be compelled to consent to the 
adoption of the People’s Charter. The majority of the Convention 
appear to have objected to this wild project, justly feeling that the 
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chief suffering attendant on it would fall on the working men them- 
selves. And the proposal was the more foolish, and the less likely 
to tend to the desired end, because it was made at a time when 
trade was generally unremunerative to the capitalist, and therefore 
when the cessation of labour would subject him to little loss or in- 
convenience. As usual, however, the violent and unreflecting majority 
seemed likely to prevail over the more moderate and thoughtful 
minority ; the proposal was popular ; and its opponents, finding them- 
selves unable to stem the torrent of opinion and feeling in its favour, 
proposed that an effort should first be made to obtain from the Legis- 
lature a redress of the grievances under which they believed that the 
people were labouring. A petition for the Charter was accordingly 
framed, was signed by 1,280,000 persons, and was presented by Mr. 
Atwood. The House showed every disposition to treat the petitioners 
with consideration and respect. The ponderous document was carried 
by twelve men into the house ; the Standing Orders were suspended 
in order to afford Mr. Atwood an opportunity of speaking at length 
on the presentation of the petition, and his motion that it should be 
printed was adopted without opposition; but when, on the 12th of 
July, he moved that the House should resolve itself into a committee 
for the purpose of considering the prayer of the petition, the motion, 
after a long debate, was rejected by 237 against 148. This decision 
was naturally followed by a reversion to the idea of the Sacred Month. 
On the 13th of July Mr. Lowery, one of the most violent of the 
physical force party, said— 


‘* It is useless to expect anything more from the House of Commons. Belgium 
and America did not obtain their liberty till they took it, nor will the people of 
this country. I have been in Scotland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, and 
the people are of opinion that the best time for commencing the Sacred Month 


will be when the potatoes are in the ground. I agree with that opinion, and 
therefore I move that— 


‘*The House of Commons having refused to go into committee on the prayer 
of the national petition, it is vain to expect redress from that House. It is, 
therefore, the opinion of the National Convention that the people should work 
no longer after the 12th of August, unless the power of voting for members of 
Parliament to protect their labour is guaranteed to them.” 


Messrs. Atwood and Fielden strove to persuade them to try once 
more the effect of petitions from all parts of England. But the 
language which had been employed in the course of the debate to 
which the petition gave rise had irritated the Convention, and the 
largeness of the majority showed that there was no prospect of the 
Charter being adopted by Parliament. After a long debate, adjourned 
to Monday and then again to Tuesday, Mr. Lowery’s motion was 
carried. It was, however, subsequently resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. O’Brien, that a committee of five should be appointed by whom 
the question of the commencement of the Sacred Month on the 5th of 
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August should be submitted to the people. The persons named on 
this committee were Messrs. O’Connor, O’Brien, Fletcher, Lowery, 


.and Meeson. They recommended the abandonment of the Sacred 


Month for the present, and their recommendation was accepted by 
the Convention. Some of their constituents, however, still clung to 
the idea, and determined to carry it out in spite of the dissuasion of 
their leaders. The consequence was, that when the 12th of August 
arrived, disturbances more or less serious occurred at Bolton, Wigan, 
Chorley, Hindley, and some other places. To O’Brien is due the 
credit of having, by his unceasing personal exertions, prevented the 
wider extension of an attempt which could not fail to be attended 
with misery and bloodshed, without any chance of success. The un- 
fortunate issue of this scheme was fatal to the Convention. Thinned 
by the desertion of its ablest and the imprisonment of its boldest 
members, it had become the shadow of what it had been, and was fast 
sinking into contempt. A motion for its dissolution was proposed : 
there were 11 votes in favour of, and 11 in opposition to the motion. 
Mr. Frost, a Newport magistrate, who presided, gave his casting vote 
for the dissolution, which was accordingly carried. 

In the meantime the Government, seriously alarmed by the pro- 
posal of the Sacred Month and by the violence with which the agi- 
tation was attended, determined to put it down as far as possible. 
Many of those who had taken the most prominent part in the move- 
ment, and had given utterance to the most seditious language, were 
apprehended, and being tried at the assizes, were sentenced to various 
periods of imprisonment ; others traversed to the following assizes. 
Some of the prisoners were treated with great rigour, in order that 
others might be more effectually deterred from following their 
examples. By these means the outward manifestations of Chartism 
were temporarily suppressed. Large demonstrations were abandoned, 
but meetings of a less ostentatious character continued to be holden. 
The accounts which were given of the treatment of the prisoners 
greatly exasperated the Chartists, by whom they were regarded as 
martyrs in the cause of liberty. This feeling led to an outbreak 
which might have been of a very serious character. Among the 
Chartist prisoners there was none whose case excited deeper or more 
widespread sympathy than that of Vincent. He was the most 
eloquent of the Chartist orators; he was a universal favourite with 
the Chartist body ; he was now a prisoner at Newport, and it was 
reported that he was treated with great severity. The consequence 
was, that on the evening of November 3, 1839, large bodies of miners 
congregated in the hills about Newport. One large division assembled 
at a place called Bleakwood, under the command of Frost ; another, 
at Nant-y-Glo, was led by Zephaniah Williams, a beershop-keeper ; 
and a third, at Pont-y-Pool, was under the direction of William 
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Jones, a watchmaker. It had been arranged that the three divisions 
should meet at midnight at the“ Welsh Oak,” a public-house near Risca, 
and thence march under the command of Frost upon Newport, where 
they might expect to arrive at two o’clock on the following morning. 
Most of them were armed with guns, swords, pikes, mandrils (a kind 
of pickaxe used by coal-miners), or bludgeons. It was afterwards 
alleged that though the liberation of Vincent was employed by the 
leaders as a pretext, yet their chief object was to promote a general 
rising through the country ; and it was stated that they had brought 
rockets with them, which in case of success they intended to fire off, 
and thus give a signal for a general rising in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. It also appeared that they had intended to break down the 
bridge over the Usk, and thus prevent the mail from going to Bir- 
mingham, the detention of which beyond an hour and a half was 
alleged to be the concerted signal for a rising in that town, which it 
was hoped would spread through the kingdom. The number of per- 
sons assembled on the occasion, and the care with which they were 
organised, seem to favour this supposition. Be this as it may, Frost’s 
division reached the place of rendezvous at the appointed time ; but 
Williams and his party did not appear till the morning had already 
dawned, and the party from Pont-y-pool was later still, and received the 
tidings of the discomfiture of their comrades before they reached Risca. 
The consequence was that Frost, after waiting a long time, started 
from Risca ten minutes before Williams and his party appeared there ; 
and instead of reaching Newport at two in the morning in company 
with the two other divisions of his followers, he did not arrive till 
nine in the morning with his own division alone, though followed at 
a little distance by that of Williams. The magistrates had received 
notice of their approach, and had made preparations to resist them. 
They met in the Westgate Hotel ; a party of police were stationed in 
front of it, and a company of the 45th regiment were within, ready 
to give them assistance in case of an emergency, ‘but concealed from 
view. A number of special constables had also been sworn in, and 
were stationed in various parts of the town. Frost and his party 
arrived in front of the hotel, and the multitude at once demanded the 
release of the prisoners; but as this demand was not complied with, 
they proceeded to attack the police and special constables in front of 
the hotel, and drove them into the house, into which they attempted 
to force their way ; they also fired into the room in which the soldiers 
were, though concealed from view and prevented from acting by the 
closed shutters. These were at once opened by the mayor, Mr. 
Phillips, and Lieutenant Gray, the commander of the company. The 
former while opening them was wounded in two places by the shots of 
the rioters. The soldiers now fired, and after a conflict which lasted 
about ten minutes, and during which the rioters attempted in vain 
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to force their way into the building, they were repulsed with a loss. 
of ten killed and about fifty wounded, and retreated out of the town. 
None of the soldiers were injured. Some of the fugitives met their 
friends under Williams and Jones, who at once dispersed and fled. 
The three leaders were apprehended, as well as a large number of their 
followers. The trial-of Frost, which took place on the 6th of January, 
1840, excited great interest throughout the country. He was pro- 
secuted for treason by the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General, 
and defended by Sir F. Pollock and Mr. Fitzroy Kelly. The jury, 
after deliberating for half an hour, returned a verdict of guilty, 
accompanied by a recommendation to mercy. Williams and Jones 
were also convicted of treason, and all three received sentence of 
death. A technical objection to the indictment, which had been taken 
by Sir F. Pollock, was argued before the fifteen judges on the 1st of 
February, but could not be sustained. The objection was valid, but 
it had not been taken at the proper time. The sentence was, how- 
ever, commuted to transportation for life ; and they were subsequently 
released on condition that they should not return to England. About 
the same time a large number of persons were convicted of offences 
arising out of the Chartist agitation. Altogether, about three hundred 
and eighty were apprehended. A few were acquitted; some who 
were accused of trifling offences pleaded guilty, and were dismissed ; 
but by far the largest portion were imprisoned for periods varying 
from one month to two years. Amongst them were O’Connor, 
McDoual, O’Brien, Vincent, Collins, Lovett, and many other Chartist 
leaders. These vigorous measures checked the agitation, the meetings 
became less frequent and formidable, the language of the speakers 
was more measured, and a large number of the Chartist periodicals, 
which had enjoyed a large circulation, ceased to appear or were very 
languidly carried on. Dissensions, too, the natural results of adversity, 
became rife, and the agitation which lately appeared so threatening,. 
now seemed on the'point of expiring. 

It was not dead however. The blaze was over, but the fire still 
smouldered and was ready to burst forth again with its old violence. 
A widespread spirit of discontent still pervaded the working classes. 
The Chartist orators and editors were mostly in prison, but the masses 
for whom they had spoken and written were still at liberty, were 
still animated by their old sentiments, still retained their former 
opinions. And this being so, the agitation was sure to revive speedily. 
Scarcely had the Government prosecutions ceased when an attempt 
was made to reorganise the Chartist body. On the 20th of July, 
1840, a number of delegates assembled at Manchester, and resolved to 
merge all local associations in one body, which was to be called 
the National Charter Association, and which proceeded to carry on the 
agitation throughout the country. The Chartist leaders, as the 
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terms of their imprisonment expired, came forth one after another, 
and the release of each gave a fresh impulse to the reviving excite- 
ment. Some awakened pity and indignation by their emaciated 
appearance. Others attracted admiration by the fortitude with which 
they declared their readiness to undergo again all they had suffered 
in the cause of the Charter. Each related, and many perhaps exag- 
gerated, the hardships they had endured in their confinement. Thus, 
the Chartists, who had lately seemed to be put down, appeared likely to 
become soon as formidable as ever, and were viclently irritated against 
the Whig Government. 

Such was the state of things when the Melbourne Administration, 
having been, as we have already related, defeated on a vote of want 
of confidence, appealed tothe country. The angry Chartists, listening 
rather to O’Connor, who urged them, than to O’Brien, who, in spite 
of what he had suffered at the hands of the Government, dissuaded 
them, threw themselves into the arms of the Conservatives, and gave 
them an almost undivided support ; and this circumstance, no less than 
the extraordinary exertions of the Conservative party, secured that 
complete defeat of the Melbourne Ministry which we have already 
recorded. The Chartists on this occasion put forward several can- 
didates, none of whom were successful, though by dividing the 
Liberals they greatly contributed to the triumph of the Conservatives. 

But though O’Connor on this occasion succeeded in dictating the 
policy of the Chartist body, yet he roused a spirit of opposition 
which gradually became more and more formidable to him. Attempts 
were made to form associations which should be independent of that 
at Manchester, to which he gave the whole weight of his influence. 
These associations, though supported by O’Brien and others of the 
ablest leaders of the Chartists, served only to cause divisions in the 
camp ; but for this result O’Connor was quite as much to blame as those 
who refused to submit to his reckless and selfish leadership. In 
order, however, to put an end to these dissensions, the mischief of 
which could not be concealed, as well as to promote the Chartist cause, 
another convention was assembled on the 12th of April, 1842, of 
which only six of those who had taken part in the late convention 
were members. Efforts were at the same time made to effect a coali- 
tion of the English Chartists and tlie Irish Repealers, and a petition 
for the Charter and the Repeal of the Union between England and 
Ireland was prepared, and obtained, as was asserted, about 3,300,000 
signatures. It was brought up to the House on the 3rd of May, bya 
large and orderly procession. It was borne along the streets by 
sixteen men, but being too large to pass through the door of the 
House of Commons, it was divided into several portions, and in this 
way was deposited on the floor of the House. Mr. Duncombe, who 
presented it, subsequently moved that the petitioners should be heard 
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at the bar of the House, by their counsel or agents. A long debate 
ensued, in the course of which Mr. Macaulay, the historian, distin- 
guished himself by the vehemence of his opposition to the motion ; 
and Mr. Roebuck, who supported it, denounced the writer of the 
petition as a “fierce, malignant, cowardly demagogue.” Succeeding 
speakers employed this declaration as an argument against giving 
a hearing to persons who allowed themselves to be guided by the 
person who was thus described. The motion was rejected by 287 
to 49. 

The National Association was now at the flood-tide of its prosperity. 
It could boast of 400 affiliated societies, and 40,000 members. But 
O’Connor, finding that it was not as subservient to his views as he wished 
it to be, determined to break it up. Thomas Cooper, of Leicester, 
hitherto one of the most devoted of his followers, brought forward a 
series of resolutions inculpating it ; but that body was soon drawn into 
measures much more fatal to its authority than any attempt from 
without could have been. The exasperation which had been caused 
by the rejection of Mr. Duncombe’s motion, and the severe treatment 
of so large a number of Chartists, had been increased by successive 
reductions of wages. The idea of the Sacred Month was revived, and 
though it was generally discountenanced by the Chartist leaders, who 
had a painful recollection of the results of the previous abortive 
attempt, it found favour with many of their followers. At a meeting 
held near Ashton, several speakers recommended a cessation of labour 
as a means of obtaining higher wages. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
August, 1842, the Ashton factory workers struck, and at a meeting at 
Mottram Moor, on the 7th, it was resolved that they would not 
resume work again until the Charter should become the law of the 
land. This resolution was followed up by the compulsory turning out 
of the hands that were still at work in the neighbourhood, most of 
whom, however, were glad of the excuse thus afforded them for joining 
the movement. The next day a large body of them marched on 
Manchester. They were met in Pollard Street by the mayor, and a 
troop of cavalry under the command of Colonel Wemyss. After a 
short parley, in the course of which a promise was given that they 
would not violate the law, they were allowed to enter the town, and 
proceeded at once to turn out the hands employed at the various facto- 
ries and other works. The success which attended this attempt at 
Manchester encouraged similar proceedings elsewhere. The various 
towns were visited by large bodies of men, the plugs were withdrawn 
from the boilers of the steam-engines so that they could not be set at 
work again for some time, and in a very short space of time, for fifty 
miles round Manchester, every loom was still, and every species of 
industry suspended except the grinding of flour. An exception was 
also considerately made in favour of some goods which would be 
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spoiled if they were not allowed to be finished, and a committee sat 
daily for the purpose of granting permission to work in such cases, 
and of seeing that the liberty thus afforded was not abused. The con- 
duct of the working classes on the whole was highly creditable to them. 
Though all the North of England was at their mercy, and though 
many of them were in deep poverty, very little violence was com- 
mitted, either to person or property. There were, it is true, some 
exceptions. At Preston, for instance, the military were stoned by the 
people, and the Riot Act having been read, they fired and killed several 
persons. The hopes of the Chartists were highly raised. Attempts 
were made in various parts of the kingdom, but especially in Stafford- 
shire and Yorkshire, as well as in Scotland and Wales. Meetings were 
also held on Monday, August 22nd (1842), at Kennington Common and 
Paddington to encourage the London Chartists to follow the example 
of their brethren in the North, and it was hoped that working men 
throughout the kingdom would soon join the movement. But the 
proceedings were damped by the arrest of seven of the leaders at the 
former of these meetings, and thirteen at the latter. Discouraging 
tidings, too, came from the North. In spite of the promises of speedy 
victory, the firmness of those who had struck work was already yield- 

ing; on the very day of the London meetings, many of them 
returned to their work, and in a short time this formidable strike was 
ended. At the next Lancaster assizes, which took place at the begin- 

ning of the year 1843, O’Connor and fifty-eight of his associates were 
tried for the part they had taken in these proceedings. Twenty-two 
witnesses attended, among whom was Sir J. Graham, the Secretary of 
State ; but after waiting for several days, he was released from further 
attendance, another witness having been found to give evidence on the 
points on which his testimony was required. Of the fifty-nine 
prisoners, thirty-one were found guilty ; but they sued for a writ of 
error, on the ground that the indictment did not state where the 
alleged offence had been committed. This objection was probably 
deemed fatal by the legal advisers of the crown, and the convicted 

parties were never sentenced. Other Chartist leaders, however, were 

less fortunate. Cooper was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

John Richards and Jeremiah Yates were imprisoned for one year ; and 

several other persons were convicted and punished for offences connected. 

with the strike. 

Towards the end of the year 1842 an effort was made to combine 
the middle-class radical reformers and. the Chartists in a complete 
suffrage union. Mr. Sturge, of Birmingham, was the leader of this 
movement. A conference assembled in that town on the 27th of 
December, and Mr. Sturge was elected president. Delegates from 
the principal towns in the kingdom attended it, and the Chartists 
being almost everywhere the most numerous, had secured a majority. - 
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The complete suffragists were willing to admit the six points of the 
charter, which they embodied in what they termed a Bill of Rights. 
But the Chartists would not consent to give up the name which was 
sanctified in their eyes by the recollections of so long and so arduous 
a struggle. The same Lovett who received the charter from the 
hands of O’Connell proposed that it should be retained, and his 
motion was carried by a large majority. Mr. Sturge and his friends 
at once withdrew, with the exception of one or two who considered 
that it was their duty to yield to the wishes of the majority. This 
secession, however, did not produce unity. Lovett, who had caused 
it, soon seceded himself. Three or four hundred Chartist delegates 
appeared at the commencement of the conference, but their number 
had dwindled down to thirty-seven before the close of the con- 
ference. Those who remained resolved that another conference 
should be held in London, in April, 1843, but its meeting was 
afterwards postponed to September, and was held in Birmingham. 
In the interval, O’Connor, feeling that the direction of the movement 
was fast slipping from him, proposed sundry plans of reorganisation, 
and at length issued his famous land-scheme, which had been con- 
cocted under his direction by the editor of his Northern Star, and 
other friends, and which embodied ideas that he had long been 
endeavouring to diffuse. His plan was to create a capital of £5,000, 
in shares of £2 10s. each. He proposed to devote £4,125 of this to 
the purchase of an estate, on which fifty of the members were to be 
located, and by whose labour he estimated that the value of the pro- 
perty would be greatly enhanced. On this estate he proposed to raise 
an additional sum of £4,000, with which, and a portion of the balance 
of £875, he would purchase another estate, which was to be occupied 
and mortgaged in the same manner as the first, and so on till eight 
estates had been purchased, which would, according to his expecta- 
tions, give labour and support to 400 men. He calculated that these 
estates would in this way cost only £33,000, and at the end of four 
years would, in consequence of the improvements made in them, be 
worth at least £60,000, thus giving the members a balance of 
£27,000. An estate having accordingly been purchased at Flemys- 
gate, and opened with great ceremony, an attempt was made to 
carry the scheme out. But it was furiously assailed by O’Brien, 
Cooper, and others of the Chartist leaders, who did not spare O’Connor 
himself. They stated that he was over head and ears in debt; they 
pointed out that as Tidd Pratt had refused to enrol the society, on 
the ground of its political character, the members had no legal 
security; they accused him of appropriating a portion of the 
funds entrusted to his keeping to the support of the Northern Star, 
and they challenged him to meet them publicly and disprove the 
charges they brought against him. But though O’Connor met these 
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accusations in a way that showed that he felt that they were not 
destitute of foundation, such was the confidence and affection of the 
great body of the Chartists towards him, and such their gratitude for 
the real or supposed sacrifices that he had made in their cause, and 
for his real and unquestionable desire to benefit them, that they con- 
tinued to hope against hope, and to believe that he had found in this 
land-scheme the means of bringing about a social millennium for the 
working-classes. The scheme was unsound in its principles, and the 
men to whom the working of it was entrusted were incapable. The 
consequence was its complete and final failure, attended 4. heavy loss 
to those who had placed confidence in their leader, and great and 
irreparable injury to the Chartist cause. However, for the present 
all seemed to be flourishing, and though many of his old friends at 
this time became his bitterest enemies, their desertion was in some 
degree compensated by the adhesion of Ernest Jones, a young and 
talented barrister, who in eloquence far eclipsed all the other Chartist 
leaders, and who was devoted to the cause of the Charter and to the 
leader of the Chartist agitation. 

Another great mistake which O’Connor committed at this time was 
placing himself in violent antagonism against the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation. Whether it was that his jealousy was excited by the rising 
popularity of Cobden and Bright, or whether he believed that the 
People’s Charter would be pushed aside by the agitation in favour of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, he not only discouraged that agitation, but 
even opposed it; and though he condemned the Corn Laws in the 
strongest terms, he also condemned in equally strong terms the agita- 
tion for their repeal, and challenged Cobden and Bright to a public 
discussion. It was clearly their policy to avoid a collision with the 
Chartists, whose co-operation they hoped and wished to obtain. But 
O’Connor was determined on an encounter, in which he expected to 
obtain a signal victory. Messrs. Cobden and Bright had been invited 
to attend a meeting at Northampton on the 4th of August, 1844. 
O’Connor procured a requisition from his followers, requesting him 
to confront them on this occasion. The great majority of those who 
attended the meeting were Chartists, and received their leader on his 
appearance with shouts of triumph. Cobden made one of his telling 
speeches, showing a complete mastery of the subject, and adducing 
facts and figures in support of his argument. O’Connor’s frothy 
declamation presented a most unfavourable contrast. | McGrath, 
another Chartist leader, followed his chief with more ability, but he 
had not a voice powerful enough to reach the ears of the multi- 
tude. Mr. Bright concluded the discussion with a trenchant and 
effective reply. There could not be a doubt as to the side to which the 
victory in argument belonged. Many of the Chartists were convinced, 
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and when a show of hands was called for, the chairman decided that 
the majority were in favour of the Corn Law repealers, though the 
correctness of this decision was questioned by O’Connor and his 
friends. At all events, it is certain that the numbers were nearly 
equal, and that O’Connor had considerably damaged himself and his 
cause by the course he had taken. 

Soon after this, Sir R. Peel, who had hitherto been regarded as the 
champion of Protection, and who had been brought into power by the 
Protectionist party, feeling that the duty which he owed to the sove- 
reign and the nation must prevail over the ties of party, adopted the 
principle of Free Trade, and carried through the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. This change of opinion alienated the majority of his former 
supporters, and broke up the great and strong party of which he had 
hitherto been the leader. An adverse vote on the Irish Union Act, 
produced by the combination of a large number of his former sup- 
porters with the Whig opposition, brought about the fall of his 
ministry. This event was followed by a general election, under the 
auspices of the Whig Government, of which Lord Russell was now the 
chief. At this election there appeared on the hustings a larger number 
of Chartist candidates than on any former occasion, and though many 
of them did not proceed to poll, the Chartists on the whole had good 
reason to congratulate themselves on the evidence afforded of the pro- 
gress which their principles had made in the country. Duncombe 
and Wakley were returned for Finsbury. Fielden and Holliday 
stood for Oldham, though without success. George Thompson was 
returned for Tower Hamlets by a majority of more than 2,000 over 
his opponent, Miall. James went to the poll at Halifax, McGrath at 
Derby, Thomas Clerk at Sheffield, Hardy at Worcester, Muntz at 
Birmingham, and Dr. Epps at Bolton. At Tiverton, Julian Harney 
opposed Lord Palmerston, and gained the show of hands, though he 
did not proceed to the poll. But the great triumph of all in the eyes 
of the Chartists was the election of O’Connor for Nottingham, where 
he obtained 1,257 votes, while only 893 were given to his opponent, 
Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, who was a member of the new administration. 
He was now at the zenith of his popularity and reputation. The 
land-scheme seemed to be prospering: another estate had been pur- 
chased ; the land fund amounted to nearly £50,000; a new paper was 
projected, to be called the Democrat, to which it was expected that 
the name of O’Connor would ensure a very extensive and remunera- 
tive circulation; a petition against his return for Nottingham called 
forth a subscription of £400 for his defence, and was speedily aban- 
doned. His land-scheme was, indeed, vehemently attacked, and he was 
accused of applying large sums taken from the land fund to support 
the Northern Star. To meet these charges he went to Manchester, 
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addressed a crowded meeting at Carpenters’ Hall, and elicited the 
warmest expression of the most unbounded confidence. 

The revolution of the 24th of February, 1848, and the triumph of 
republican principles in France, gave an immediate and enormous 
impulse to the Chartist agitation in England, and the more so as the 
working-classes in this country were at the moment in a state of 
great suffering. The Chartist leaders did their utmost to increase 
the excitement which this event produced. Numerous mectings 
were held in all parts of the country, and the most intemperate 
language and most direct incitements to insurrection were listened to 
with the greatest acceptance, while those who counselled moderation 
and moral force were interrupted and compelled to sit down. The 
establishment of a republic in France was continually referred to by 
the speakers, and it was declared in no ambiguous terms that the 
people would have either the Charter or an English Republic. Mr. 
W. J.Vernon proposed that only one hour should be given to the House 
of Commons to consider whether they would pass the Charter. Mr. 
Ernest Jones exclaimed amidst tremendous cheering, ‘ We will re- 
spect the lawgivers if they will respect us. If not, France ts a 
Rervusiic.” A new Convention assembled on the 6th of April, 
which resolved upon the preparation of another petition to the House 
of Commons, which it was hoped would in the number of signatures 
attached to it greatly surpass all the preceding petitions. They 
likewise resolved that a general assembly should be elected on Good 
Friday (April 21st), and should meet in London on the 24th of that 
month, until which time it was determined that the Convention should 
continue its sittings. It was subsequently resolved that a great mecting 
of Chartists should be holden at Kennington Common, and that the 
petition should be carried thence to the House of Commons, followed 
by a procession which the sanguine supporters of the movement 
hoped would contain half a million of persons. There was no doubt 
that the execution of this project was fraught with danger to the 
public peace, and that if due precautions were not taken a trifling 
accident might lead to a formidable outbreak of which no one could 
predict the result. The procession was decided to be illegal, and a 
proclamation was issued, warning all persons to abstain from taking 
part in it. Sir G. Grey, in answer toa question in the House of 
Commons, stated that the legality of the meeting would depend on 
its character. The Convention therefore resolved that the meeting 
should take place as before arranged, and said nothing about the 
procession, but great numbers of the Chartists were anxious to carry 
it out in spite of the Government. Meanwhile, preparations were 
made to meet the danger. The police force was greatly strengthened. 
A large number of special constables, amounting it was said to 
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150,000, were sworn in. Two thousand stands of arms were supplied 
to the officials of the General Post Office, and similar provision was 
made for the defence of other government offices. The Admiralty 
was garrisoned by marines. The Tower guns were manned, and its 
defences strengthened and repaired. The Bank was supplied with 
artillery and filled with soldiers ; the windows were barricaded with 
timber, and sand-bag parapets were raised on the roof. The 
mercantile marine was put under the surveillance of the police, in 
case the sailors should manifest any disposition to join an outbreak. 
All public vehicles were prevented from passing through the streets, 
lest they should be employed for the construction of barricades. The 
military arrangements were made by the Duke of Wellington. The 
soldiers were posted in the various points at which an attack might 
be anticipated, but especially in the neigbbourhood of the various 
bridges by which the procession might attempt to enter the City. 
They were, however, studiously kept out of sight. In this state of 
defence and expectation the citizens of London waited calmly, though 
not without anxiety, the result of all the terrible menaces that had been 
uttered and the preparations that had been made. In the mean time the 
meeting took place on Kennington Common. Instead of 150,000, as 
had been talked of, only about 30,000 were present. Mr. Mayne, the 
head of the police, had an interview with O’Connor, in which he told 
him that the meeting would be permitted, but that the procession 
would be stopped, adding that he had the means of stopping it at 
his disposal, and that if any conflict took place Mr. O’Connor 
would be responsible for the consequences. ©O’Connor accordingly 
addressed the meeting, and employed all his powers of persuasion to 
induce them to relinquish the procession. The Chartists, whether 
overawed by the preparations of the Government or influenced by 
the authority of their leader, followed his advice. No disturbance 
took place which the police were not easily able to quell, and the 
tranquillity of the metropolis was quite undisturbed. The petition 
was presented by Mr. O’Connor, who asserted it had received 
5,700,000 signatures. It was, however, subjected to an ordeal which 
its promoters had probably not anticipated. It was referred to the 
Committee on Public Petitions, who employed thirteen law stationers’ 
clerks to make a careful examination of it. The result was reported 
to the House by the chairman, Mr. Thorneley. He stated that there 
were only 1,975,469 signatures ; that of these many were evidently 
fictitious, such as Victoria Rex, Prince Albert, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, Colonel Sibthorp, Nocheese, 
Pugnose, Flatnose, Punch, &c., &e. He also stated that whole 
sheets of signatures were in the same handwriting. Another mem- 


ber of the committee stated that eight out of every hundred signatures 
were those of women. 
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These failures and revelations gave a death-blow to Chartism. 
From being an object of terror, it became an object of derision. 
Henceforward all was discouragement, dissension, crimination and 
recrimination, among the Chartists. The new assembly did indeed 
meet, not on the 24th of April, the day first fixed, but on the Ist of 
May; but after much big talk, followed by very little result, it 
dissolved itself. Attempts were made by O’Brien, Vincent, and 
other leaders to resuscitate the movement, but their efforts were 
attended with very little success. Many of them emigrated; others 
became editors of journals, agents for insurance companies, &c. As 
for O’Connor, after having vehemently denounced all attempts at 
union with the middle-class Reformers, he joined the Household 
Suffrage Association, and gave it his strong support. But that 
support was now of little value. He was the wreck of what he had 
been; his land-scheme was coming to ruin; his mind was affected ; 
and at length he became the inmate of a lunatic asylum. Still, 
however, though Chartism was expiring, the feelings and opinions 
which it embodied continued to pervade large masses of the labouring 
classes. The rapid spread of education and intelligence was making 
those who entertained these opinions more able to obtain what they 
thought themselves entitled to claim. The material of fresh and 
more formidable movements was still in existence, and many 
thoughtful men began to consider whether it would not be better to 
yield to the desires of the working-classes in this period of tran- 
quillity, rather than wait for the time when they would be urged 
again, not perhaps more turbulently, but more intelligently, and 
therefore more powerfully. 


W. N. MoLeswortn. 





MUSIC THE EXPRESSION OF CHARACTER. 


TueEre are few things that are at once so interesting and so difficult 
as the analysis of the mental phenomena which exist in connection 
with musical performances of all kinds. Next to the love of personal 
adornment, there is no other gratification, in which mind and sense 
each plays its part, that is so univeral as the passion for music. It 
is found strong and influential in the lowest savage races, in men of 
the highest culture and the noblest gifts in civilized society, and in 
connection with every variety of personal character, of individual 
tastes and pursuits, and of physical temperament. Setting aside the 
half-legendary accounts of the musical gifts of Richard Caur-de- 
Lion, in more modern times we have distinguished men, so unlike as 
Henry the Eighth, Luther, Louis the Fourteenth of France, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, and the great Duke of Wellington, all sensitive to 
musical influences in a high degree, in contrast with its almost com- 
plete absence in a mind in many respects most sensitive and highly 
organized—that of the first Napoleon; and in the large majority 
of our greatest modern English statesmen. The contrasts in the 
case of poets are as striking. The sensibility to musical sounds in 
Shakspeare and Milton was exquisite ; in Goethe it was comparatively 
feeble, and rather the result of a deliberate exercise of the reflec- 
tive and self-inspecting faculty, than the true spontaneous action of 
genuine sensibility. Still more was the perception of musical beauty 
in Wordsworth and Keble little better than an act of the in 
tellect, allied with a certain fondness for melody when associated 
with pleasant thoughts and memories. In Cowper, the refined, the 
sensitive, and the lover of all moral and natural harmony, the musical 
faculty scarcely existed; while in Rogers, man of the world, banker 
and minor poet, and the most caustic of talking satirists, it was strong 
and vivid to extreme old age. The same variety exists in ordinary 
people, but still with the qualification that very few persons are alto- 
gether destitute of all capacity for being pleased or affected by music. 
The number of the absolutely destitute is, indeed, so small, that, taken 
in company with our present improved notions on matters of art, 
scarcely any educated man will avow that he cares nothing what- 
ever for music. It is almost as dangerous to imply this in talking 
to a stranger, as it is to suggest that he is incapable of understanding 
a joke, or to venture on a pun in a mixed company. 

The love of music, again, and the capacity for appreciating it, show 
themselves under very variable conditions. The power of feeling, 
loving, and criticising the masterpieces of the great writers is fre- 
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quently associated with an utter incapacity for learning to play or 
sing with tolerable skill. There are people whose ear for tune, when 
listening to the performance of others, is in a high degree sensitive, 
and who are yet not only unable to sing in tune themselves, but are 
unable to tell whether they really are or are not singing in tune. 
There are others whose natural musical capacities have never been 
cultivated either by study or by the hearing of good music, who yet 
are instinctively attracted only by the compositions of the great 
writers, and even by those which are as a rule only understood by 
good musicians after a considerable amount of study. This is notably 
the case with several of the later writings of Beethoven. It is noto- 
rious that a large number of educated musicians never thoroughly 
enter into and enjoy these extraordinary compositions, while of those 
who do comprehend them and rank them among his noblest master- 
pieces, very many only arrived at this conviction after long familiarity, 
and after training themselves to understand them by renewed critical 
studies of the development of his genius in his first and second periods. 
Still we occasionally meet with persons of genuine natural musical 
sensibility, but of little or no training, and prepared by no large 
acquaintance with Beethoven’s earlier works, who are yet at once 
taken captive by many portions of these later wonders, and who per- 
ceive in them none of that fragmentary, crude, and abrupt character 
of which they were once almost universally accused. Take, for 
instance, the principal melody in the last great movement of his 
Choral Symphony, upon which it is stated that he bestowed extraor- 
dinary labour, touching and retouching its brief phrases for several days 
together, and at length bringing it to the full perfection that he required 
with enthusiastic delight. Nevertheless, M. Fétis, one of the most ac- 
complished, capable, and unprejudiced of musical critics, can see neither 
beauty, nor grandeur, nor musical fitness in this now celebrated 
theme. Yet to myself, and to multitudes more, it is one of the most 
ravishing of melodies, and combines grandeur, simplicity, and grace 
with that passionate intensity in which Beethoven is without a rival ; 
and I have known various persons, whose sole power of perception lay 
in a delicate musical sensibility, scarcely at all cultivated, do homage 
to its power at the first hearing. 

A question then naturally arises as the source of the gratification 
thus experienced in listening to or performing musical sounds in 
their innumerable varieties. Is it simply a matter of study and 
association and habit that makes one composition appear good to 
one listener and bad to another? Or is there a certain real and 
definite difference between good and bad music, which corresponds to 
the difference between good and bad poetry, and good and bad 
oratory and prose writing ? Is it, again, simply a matter of taste, 
resulting solely from a peculiarity of physical organisation, that 
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makes one person like Handel better than Haydn, Beethoven better 
than Mozart, and the Gregorian Tones better than Lord Mornington’s 
popular chant ; just as one person likes blue better than green, or 
scarlet better than yellow or crimson; or—to descend to more abso- 
lutely corporeal sensations—as an Englishman likes English cookery 
and a Frenchman likes French cookery? Or, on the contrary, is 
music actually what it is often rhetorically called, a language ; not 
only capable of being employed with various degrees of skill and 
originality, but a distinct reflection of the personal character of a 
composer, taken as a moral and intellectual whole? I say, “ what it 
is often rhetorically called,” because there are few subjects on which 
it is so easy and so common to talk and write not only rhetorical 
though somewhat vague sense, but pure rhetorical nonsense, in which 
the speaker or writer, not having any meaning to express, unfortu- 
nately does not adopt Lord Chatham’s suggestion to the miserable 
gentleman in the House of Commons, when he advised him to say 
nothing whenever he meant nothing. 

At first sight, there is undoubtedly a good deal to be said in 
favour of the view which deprives music of all claim to be regarded 
as a species of articulate language, which has its own peculiar but by 
no means arbitrarily chosen instrumentality for the expression of 
ideas. It has no instrument corresponding to the words of written 
and spoken language. Words, whether in their written or spoken 
form, represent certain special separate ideas which everybody 
employs with a more or less correct appreciation of their force. 
When a man talks of love, nobody supposes that he means anger, 
though the single word “love” is susceptible of all sorts of various 
modifications of meaning. When he speaks of walking, or running, 
or flying, it is impossible to suppose that he wishes to convey an 
idea of sitting still. He may speak with rapid utterance, and yet be 
discoursing about repose or sleep, and be perfectly sure of being 
understood. Even when he aims at conveying ideas of a more 
abstract and metaphysical kind, he may speak to listeners who have 
some sort of clue to the meaning he wishes to convey. If he 
employs the term “ analogy,” in a room full of chance acquaintances, 
probably a good many would think he meant simply “likeness,” 
but no one would think he meant absolute “difference.” And all 
this, because spoken language is nothing more than a vast collection 
of articulate sounds, which the whole race who speak it have agreed 
to associate with certain definite ideas. In musical sounds, on the 
contrary, whether those of melody or harmony, nothing of this kind 
exists. There are no definitely agreed upon successions or combina- 
tions of sounds which necessarily recall certain clearly understood ideas 
to the mind. We cannot express love by a major third, or anger by a 
minor third, or describe the skies by arpeggios, or gardens and 
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fields by a diminished seventh. The means by which musical com- 
binations are made to express anything at all are so subtle and 
difficult to handle, that it is only to the sympathetic understanding 
that their existence can be made comprehensible. To the ordinary 
observer their various qualities seem a pure hypothesis, and to have no 
objective existence whatsoever. 

Further, it is not to be denied that vocal music, when stripped of 
its words, loses that precise definitiveness of meaning which appears 
to be its great charm when sung by a competent performer. The 
music itself is said to have no real meaning of its own, because it is 
incapable of conveying precise intellectual conceptions without the 
aid of articulate speech. So, again, it is argued that there is no 
appreciable difference between sacred and secular music, and that it is 
by a mere conventionalism that some compositions are called religious, 
and others non-religious. What is the difference between sacred and 
secular music, we are asked, except that one is grave, slow, solemn, 
and apt to fall into the minor key? Strip it all alike of its words, 
and nobody can tell which pieces are fit for the church and which for 
the concert-room. The very phraseology of musical terms, we are 
reminded, betrays the inherent unmeaningness of all music. Handel’s 
oratorio Samson is certainly a sacred composition, but here, in its 
introductory instrumental portion, isa movement called a minuet. 
In the lists of popularly accepted sacred music, too, there are not a few 
pieces which most of the English music-loving public delights in as 
being truly pure, elevating, and “Scriptural ;”’ and yet it turns out 
that these are nothing but airs from Handel’s operas, adapted to 
Biblical words, and sung in all simplicity in churches and cathedrals, 
and in Sabbatarian reading-rooms on Sunday evenings, when no- 
thing but “Sacred Music” is considered lawful. How can music, it 
is asked, be anything more than a mere sensuous gratification of the 
ear, when the same melody which is a charming love-song, as “ Dove 
sei, amato bene,” on the stage, proves an edifying sacred song in the 
shape of ‘“ Holy, holy, Lord” ? and when an air, sung to the words 
‘Lord, remember David,” proves quite as delightful in its original 
shape, as “ Rendi’l sereno,” in the opera of Sosarmes ? Then, too, 
there are those curious adaptations of Roman Catholic hymn tunes to 
Protestant purposes which are so popular in this country. If there 
is a flagrant contrariety between an operatic love ditty and a verse 
from the Psalms, what is to be said for the innate truth of expression 
of hymn tunes that do duty equally to the satisfaction of singers as 
expressions of the Catholic doctrines of Transubstantiation and the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, and of the extremest Lutheranism 
and Calvinism of Dissenting congregations ? In Low Church and 
Nonconformist compilations of hymn tunes, few are greater favourites 
than the melodies known as “ Zantum Ergo,” “ Alma,” and “The 
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Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn.” Yet their original words are as utterly 
Roman in their meaning as any hymns in the Missal or the Breviary. 
And the latest popular adaptation is the oddest of all. In Dr. 
Monk’s “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern” is a tune which, with an 
amusing appropriateness, is termed “Innocents,” which is nothing 
more or less than a somewhat vulgar “ Litany of the Blessed Virgin,” 
very popular, like a great deal of other bad music, among English 
Catholics. Seeing, then, that one may go any Sunday into a London 
Anglican Church, and hear a congregation singing with delight a 
half-dancing sort of a tune to a Calvinistic “ Olney hymn,” and then 
cross the street and listen to the same strain sung with equal gusto 
to the invocation, “ Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis,” with what reason- 
ableness can it be contended that music is anything more than a 
pleasant succession of sounds, destitute of all real expressiveness of 
their own, and waiting to be galvanized into temporary life by the 
addition of some sort of words, operatic or theological, Papistical, 
High Church, or ultra-Protestant ? 

In arguing, then, in defence of the inherent and true expressive- 
ness of musical sound, it is, in the first place, necessary to say what 
is thus meant, and how far it can be adequately described as an actual 
language, corresponding to, and expressive of, the intelligent and 
emotional nature of man. That it possesses, apart from some accom- 
panying words, the definiteness which attaches to articulate speech, 
is not to be maintained. Those who contend for its wonderful and 
unapproachable powers of expressing and influencing the feelings, are 
often misled into confounding force and depth with exact distinctness 
of intellectual conception. Seeing and delighting in its capacity for 
producing effects unattainable by other means, they claim for it an 
attribute to which it cannot pretend. It must be fully admitted that 
the ideas and emotions that are called into vivid action by the music 
of the greatest masters are less distinct in their outline, so to say, 
than those which are expressed by spoken words, and in their own 
peculiar range, by painting and sculpture. If we take the most 
powerfully expressive pieces of dramatic music, and sever them from 
the words which they were written to express, it cannot be denied 
that they would, to a certain extent, suffer as exponents of human 
feeling, human thought, and human character. Yet, on the other 
hand, they have a real meaning of their own, which it would be as 
absurd to deny, as to assert that laughter, as such, is not the expression 
of enjoyment. Take, for example, the following, which are among the 
greatest masterpieces of writers of different periods. The “ Che faro,” 
from Gliick’s Orfeo, is a song scarcely to be surpassed in the intensity 
of its tragic pathos, which is felt even by those who scarcely under- 
stand a word of Italian. To those who do understand it, the appro- 
priateness of every phrase is manifest, and its effect is proportionately 
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increased. But to adapt any other words which should convey ideas 
not practically corresponding with the original, and should yet be felt 
to be a natural vehicle for the music, would be an impossibility. If 
they did not express emotions substantially the same with which the 
half-maddened husband is supposed to watch the lifeless body of the 
stricken Eurydice, the musical sounds would strike one as inappro- 
priate and unmeaning. ‘Take next another masterpiece of tragic 
passion and pathos, Handel’s “ Deeper and deeper still,” with the 
song “ Waft her, angels,” to which the recitative leads up; if these 
wonderful notes were sung to words dissimilar in character, the effect 
would be simply ludicrous. The emotions expressed must be more or 
less identical with those attributed to the despairing Jephtha, although, 
no doubt, the circumstances which are supposed to arouse them may 
be varied. Or try the experiment of adaptation upon the Ave verum 
of Mozart, or the concluding phrases of the Recordare in the same 
composer’s Zteguiem, or on the last song in Beethoven’s Lieder 
Kreis, or on his An dir allein, that sacred song in which he ex- 
presses the emotions of religious penitence and exultation with the 
same extraordinary intensity with which Mozart expresses those of 
adoration, love, and hope in the Ave verum and the Recordare. In 
all these, any attempt at the adaptation of different words will only 
serve to show the perfect fitness of their melodious cadences and the 
progressive harmonies for embodying the ideas which the composers 
had actually present in their minds. And it is the same with such 
almost purely instrumental movements as the “ Amen” chorus with 
which Handel closes his Messiah. Here we have a fugue of by no 
means brief duration, worked up with all the resources of counter- 
point, and the only syllables the singers utter through its entire 
length, are those of the word “ Amen,” which is repeated again and 
again with interminable variations of spinning out, as it appears to 
the non-musical ear, entirely without any sense at all. Yet, in reality, 
the artistic propriety and the fulness of meaning of this fugue are as 
perfect as its contrapuntal skill. It is long, and it repeats the one 
word “ Amen” again and again, because it is the concluding move- 
ment of a long work, in which each idea in the whole narrative of 
the life and death of Christ is developed at considerable length. To 
say ‘“ Amen ”’ once, or to prolong its repetition only through a few 
bars, would be out of proportion to the previous treatment of the 
detailed portions of the whole work. The “Amen” chorus is thus 
simply an expression of the gratitude and joy with which the devout 
mind contemplates the conclusion of the sufferings of Christ and the 
commencement of his glories in heaven. The word “Amen” is a 
mere conventional vehicle for expressing the thoughts that absorb the 
Christian intelligence ; and, as the composer exerts his utmost powers 
in working up his melodious theme till he attains the unrivalled 
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climax (at the sixth bar from the end), it seems as if the mind 
could bear no more, and exhausted with exultation, subsides at once 
into repose and silent thought. Here and there, indeed, it must be 
confessed that even the greatest writers may set music to words for 
which it is so ill-adapted that it gains considerably by the substitu- 
tion of others quite different in character; a fact which, however, 
confirms my argument, though at the expense of the composer him- 
self. For example, there is a song of Handel’s, in his opera tius, 
which in the Italian original are simply narrative, and of a pastoral 
and trivial kind. When Dr. Arnold hashed up a species of oratorio 
out of the great master’s operatic works in general, he took this 
same “ Nasce al bosco”’ and set it to the noble words of the Psalmist, 
“ He layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters, &c.,” and the 
result is a splendid song, in which the music is perfectly expressive 
of ideas which none but a very great writer could worthily embody. 
The recitative usually sung with the adapted song is said to be 
Arnold’s own, and is so excellent, that for its sake, and in acknowledg- 
ment of his skill in the conversion of the air from a pastoral ditty 
to a magnificent religious hymn, some portion of his barbarous pro- 
ceedings may be, perhaps, condoned. 

Those critics who insist that the meaning of music entirely depends 
upon the words which it accompanies, should be further referred to 
one or two examples of purely instrumental works, in which a distinct 
intelligent sentiment is so irresistibly felt that there can be no two 
opinions as to what the music means. And I will take first the 
two men who both stand in the highest rank as composers, but whose 
modes, as artists, of expressing themselves were singularly unlike. 
It would be difficult to name two masters of the art in whom the 
systems upon which musical sounds are employed as a vehicle for 
thought and feeling were more dissimilar than Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. Mozart was one of the greatest contrapuntists that have ever 
lived; while in Beethoven the contrapuntal faculty was but feebly 
developed, though as an original and imaginative harmonist it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that he is without a rival.’ Listen, 
then, to the finale in Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony, in which an 
orchestral movement of the utmost brilliancy is planned in the form of 
a fugue, and carried out on a scale and with a success simply marvel- 
lous ; and then compare it with the final movement in Beethoven’s 
last-written pianoforte sonata, the wonderful Op. CXI. The feeling 


(1) For the sake of the general reader it may be as well to add, that by counterpoint 
is meant the development of a melody by the (apparently) independent movement of the 
various voices or instruments, each repeating and modifying the melody in its own way, 
all in combination producing a harmonious whole; while by harmony, as such, is meant 
simply the progression of combinations of sounds in agreeable and expressive sequences. 
A fugue exhibits the most elaborately planned form of contrapuntal treatment; an 
ordinary psalm or hymn tune is a specimen of mere harmony. 
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of intensity, exultation, power, and almost rapturous enjoyment is as 
striking in both of them, as is the difference between their modes of 
treatment and the instrumentality by which the same result is 
attained. It is impossible to hear and understand either of them, 
and yet uphold the theory that all the meaning of music lies in the 
words. In their very identity of expression, too, the personal cha- 
racters of the two men are revealed in the clearest light. In the 
utmost height of the excitement of his climax, Mozart’s tendency to 
serenity, sweetness, and enjoyment is vividly felt; while from the 
simple announcement of his slowly moving theme, up to the agitated 
trills in which Beethoven’s excitement culminates, we are ever con- 
scious that with him repose was the result of the forcible control of 
passionate emotion. 

As for the popular notion that there exists an essential difference 
between secular and sacred music as such, it is as superficial as it is 
untenable. It is as unreal as the corresponding theory that religious 
emotions and ideas are the product of one set of faculties, and secular 
feelings and knowledge the product of another set. Love is love, 
and joy is joy, and hope is hope, whether the objects which arouse 
them are Divine or human; and _ they therefore express themselves 
in similar language, whether spoken or sung. The idea that religious 
music is in its nature unlike all other music, is of a piece with the 
preposterous but equally prevalent belief, that when we speak on 
religious subjects, especially when men are preaching from a pulpit, 
it is proper to adopt a conventionally solemn tone of voice, and to 
use a conventional cast of phraseology. Of course, as there are 
certain ideas and emotions which never enter into acts of religious 
worship or meditation, so there are certain varieties of musical ex- 
pression which would be out of all character in sacred composition. 
Everything of the nature of frivolity, for example, is utterly out of 
character and senseless in religious music. But after excluding all 
such ridiculous incongruities, the fact remains that there is abso- 
lutely no difference in style between the sacred and the secular works. 
of the great masters. The madrigals of Palestrina are like his 
masses and motets; Bach’s fugues for the clavecin are just like 
many of the choruses in his “ Passion Musik” and his masses ; were 
it not for the words, nobody could say whether any one of Handel’s 
songs belongs to an oratorio or an opera ; the Agnus Dei in Mozart’s 
First Mass is to a great extent like the Dove sono in his Figaro ; 
and so with all the rest of his works, and those of still later writers. 
And for the reason just stated, that human emotions are identical in 
their nature, though of course varying in their intensity and combina- 
tions, whether the outward objects which excite them are Divine or 
human. 


It should not be forgotten, too, that the various stages by which 
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the present condition of the musical art has been developed, practi- 
cally correspond to the varieties of articulate language, whether past 
or present. All languages are not equally perfect as instruments for 
the embodiment of idea and feeling. Greek and Latin, English and 
French, Italian and German, all have their characteristics, their 
merits and their defects. So it is with the forms which have pre- 
vailed in the musical art during the last three centuries. The musical 
forms of to-day, as wrought out by Beethoven and Mendelssohn, are 
as unlike those of Palestrina and Di Lasso, as Greek is unlike Latin, 
or German unlike French. The intervening forms, again, which may 
be taken as attaining their highest perfection in Handel, have a 
character solely their own ; and, like the several varieties of articu- 
late languages, each stage in musical development is especially adapted 
for the perfect expression of some one class of thoughts or emotions. 
The English tongue has a wonderful power for poetic and oratorical 
expression, but who would think of ranking it with Greek or with 
French as a vehicle of scientific expression, or with German as a 
language of sentiment? And thus in music. It was not alone the 
genius of Palestrina, but the musical forms of the time, which make 
his works and those of the other great masters of the sixteenth 
century the most purely spiritual music in existence. At the same 
time, not only those forms, but the forms of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, were inadequate to the production of the 
gorgeous splendour of the orchestra as developed in the nineteenth 
century. The highly cultivated and sympathetic musical intelligence 
enjoys every school, and finds in its works a true and natural expres- 
sion of its thoughts and sensibilities ; just as Homer, and Sophocles, 
and Horace, and Dante, and Goethe, and Moliére, are the cherished 
companions of the highly cultivated Englishman. 

In every musical school, too, there is that other capacity to be 
recognised which is to be noted in every spoken language. The 
personal character of the writer displays itself in the works of a 
great composer as distinctly as those of a writer in ordinary prose 
language. The peculiarities of the man Mozart are as clearly re- 
vealed in his music as in his letters and in the records of his life. It 
is the same with Beethoven ; the same with Mendelssohn ; the same 
with Handel and Haydn. In Handel’s writings there is to be found 
the expression of every human passion ; but it would be ridiculous 
to pretend that the tenderness, the sweetness, the mingled joyousness 
and sadness, which are almost always present in combination in 
Mozart, are to be found prominent in the universally gifted Handel, 
who even in his lightest moods impresses us with a sense of force 
and power. It may seem, perhaps, a whimsical notion ; but yet it is 
hardly extravagant to add that in Handel, as in Shakspeare, we 
seem to be in company with a prosperous man. That the two men 
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were prosperous in the trade of money-getting, and, wonderful to 
add, as theatrical managers, is a fact which everybody knows, and 
which ought ever to be enforced on the attention of those prosaic people 
who imagine that there is a sort of incompatibility between the gifts 
of genius and a capacity for business. However, this much, I think, 
cannot be denied, that as nobody would ever imagine, from their 
works, that either Shakspeare or Handel were unfortunate, melan- 
choly men, so nobody would ever imagine that Beethoven was the 
reverse; or, again, that Weber was a thriving, jovial man of the 
world, or that Rossini waged a fruitless struggle for bread and for 
health. In the great Sebastian Bach’s writings, too, I see the reve- 
lation of the peculiarities of his history, as distinguished from that 
of his great contemporary. Fiery passions, with their conflicts, find 
no expression in any of the works of the quiet, contented, domestic 
musical director of Leipsic. Even in the most jubilant and trium- 
phant bursts and climaxes in his Mass in B minor,—the noblest mass 
ever written, and by a Protestant, too,—the clear, bright, genial, 
and self-possessed nature of the man is still manifest; and he goes 
on pouring forth his streams of brilliant, interlacing harmonies with 
a fertility and a sense of enjoyment that bespeaks at once a mind at 
ease and an imagination as exubérant as it was powerful and well- 
instructed. Altogether it seems to me as impossible to deny that 
musical sound is a voice speaking from the mind, as that the written 
styles of Addison and Macaulay, and the spoken style of Johnson, 
were the natural products of the peculiarities of their several 
characters. 


J. M. Cares. 
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Tr was not only in the splendid pamphlet on the “ Present Discon- 
tents”? that Burke showed his keen appreciation of the true charac- 
ter of the struggle between Wilkes and the House of Commons. 
He put the case still more plainly in a speech delivered in his place 
in 1771. “The question amounts to this,” he told the House: 
“whether you mean to be a legal tribunal, or an arbitrary and 
despotick assembly.” The issue was indeed nothing less than this. 
It was the second of those three revolutionary questions which, as I 
have said, resume the constitutional history of England from the 
accession of George III. to the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
“They are the mortal enemies of the House of Commons,” Burke 
exclaimed, “ who would persuade them to think or to act as if they 
were a self-originated magistracy, independent of the people, and 
unconnected with their opinions and feelings.” But these mortal 
enemies of its very constitution were at this time the majority of the 
House. It was to no purpose that Burke argued with more than 
legal closeness that incapacitation could not be a power according to 
law, inasmuch as it had neither of the two properties of law: it was 
not known, “you yourselves not knowing upon what grounds you 
will vote the incapacity of any man ;” and it was not fixed, because 
it was varied according to the occasion, exercised according to dis- 
cretion, and no man could call for it asa right. A strain of unan- 
swerable reasoning of this kind counted for nothing, in spite of its 
being unanswerable. Despotic or oligarchic pretensions are always 
proof against the most formidable battery that reason and experience 
can construct against them. And Wilkes’s exclusion endured until 
this Parliament—the Unreported Parliament, as it was called, and 
in many respects the very worst that ever assembled at Westminster 
—was dissolved, and a new one elected (1774), when he was once 
again returned, and took his seat for Middlesex. The conduct of one 
of the sheriffs may serve to illustrate the just and righteous strength 
of feeling which prevailed on Wilkes’s exclusion. Sheriff Townshend 
was member for the borough of Calne, which appears to have changed 
its political way of thinking since then, and in February, 1770, in Com- 
mitteeof Waysand Means, he protested against the House granting the 
land tax for the county of Middlesex. The freeholders of that county, 
he said, by their election, “signed indentures to Mr. Wilkes, giving 
and granting to him the power of levying taxes upon them.” “They 
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say Mr. Wilkes, our lawful representative, is kept out of this House 
by force and violence ; the House itself has set up another candidate 
in opposition to him, and in so doing has proceeded contrary to the 
law of the land. Mr. Luttrell is not the representative of the county 
of Middlesex.” The speaker went on to say that he for one would 
not pay the land tax so levied, and he did his best to keep his word." 
In November of the same year he was distrained upon for £200. 
He instituted proceedings against the collector, and the trial came off 
in the King’s Bench, before Lord Mansfield, who told the jury that 
the question was whether there were any legislative power in the 
county; if so, then they ought to find for the tax-gatherer. Of 
course the patriotic sheriff was cast. Nothing came of his resistance, 
but in its spirit it is hard to see why it was less laudable than Hamp- 
den’s contest against Ship-money, or than Hancock’s audacity in 
having the Boston Custom-house officer locked up in the cabin of the 
Liberty. The King could never understand the prolonged fuss that 
was made about the Middlesex election. ‘‘ Nothing can be a greater 
proof of a want of grievances,” he wrote in 1773, “ when so trite an 
affair as the Middlesex election can be hashed up every Session.” 
His zeal for “the most beautiful combination ” ever devised by man, 
as he called the British Constitution, was not wholly according to 
knowledge. 

In the same Parliament there was another and scarcely less 
remarkable case of Privilege, “that eldest son of Prerogative,” as 
Burke truly called it, ‘and inheriting all the vices of its parent.” 
Certain printers were accused of breach of privilege for reporting 
the debates of the House (March, 1771). The messenger of the 
serjeant-at-arms attempted to take one of them into custody in his 
own shop in the City. A constable was standing by, designedly, it 
has been supposed, and Miller, the printer, gave the messenger into 
his custody for an assault. The case came on before the Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Wilkes, and Alderman Oliver, the same evening, and the 
result was that the messenger of the House was committed. The 
City doctrine was, that “ if the House of Commons have a serjeant-at- 
arms, we have a serjeant-at-mace. If the House of Commons can 
send our citizens to Newgate, we can send their messenger to the 
Compter.” Two other printers were collusively arrested, brought 
before Wilkes and Oliver, and at once liberated. The King has had 
some credit given him for warning Lord North to “ use every cau- 
tion to prevent this becoming a serious affair.” After all, the most 
stupid and pragmatic of beadles generally learns by experience the 
wisdom of leaving certain sorts of people to themselves. But though 


(1) Cavendish Debates, vol. i. p. 442, with Mr. J. Wright’s note. 

(2) Corr. with Lord North, i. 131. Also at p. 233 (1775), he hopes they have done 
with that ‘old bone of contention.” 
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the King desired Lord North to be cautious, he had no intention of 
letting the printers escape. ‘Is not the House of Lords, as a Court 
of Record,” he asked, “the best court to bring such miscreants { the 
printers] before ? as it can fine as well as imprison, and as the Lords 
have broader shoulders to support any odium that this salutary 
measure may occasion in the minds of the vulgar.”' By the 
vulgar, his Majesty as usual meant the bulk of the people of England ; 
and by his proposal to make the House of Lords a general court of 
first instance, for in no other thing could it take any cognisance of a 
complaint of a breach of the privileges of the Commons, he was 
endeavouring to set up an iniquitously unconstitutional doctrine. 
The design of this was surely as unconstitutional as anything done 
in the Star Chamber. It is to be said that the Commons had been 
guilty of the same kind of offence against the laws in 1770, when 

they deliberately constituted themselves a court of justice and tried 
Wilkes for his libel on Lord Weymouth, who was not a member of 
their House. The two cases were made still further to resemble one 
another by the fact that the Government had in the first instance 
brought Wilkes’s libel forward as a breach of privilege, intending 
the Commons to decide in a matter affecting the privilege of the 
Lords, just as the King thought it proper for the Lords to defend 
the privileges of the Commons.’ In the printers’ matter, however, 
the Commons thought that their own shoulders were broad enough 
to bear any odium which a salutary measure might occasion 
in the minds of the vulgar—of the people, that is, whom they 
were supposed to represent. So the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
Oliver were sent to the Tower, where they lay until the Proro- 
gation of Parliament. Wilkes refused to pay any attention to 
repeated summonses to attend at the bar of the House, very 
properly insisting that he ought to be summoned to attend tn 
his place as member for Middlesex.* Besides committing Crosby and 
Oliver to the Tower, the House summoned the Lord Mayor’s clerk 
to attend with his books, and then and there forced him to strike out 
the record of the recognisances into which their messenger had 
entered on being committed at the Mansion House. No Stuart ever 


(1) Donne's Correspondence of George IIT. with Lord North, i. 57. 

(2) See Massey's Hist. of Eng., i. 273 (second ed.). 

(3) In Sir 'T. May’s otherwise excellent account of these transactions (Constitutional 
Ilist., i. p. 427), he never mentions Wilkes without some evil epithet. He is “a dexterous 
and cunning agitator.’ The collision between the City and the House was mostly 
brought about by his “artful contrivances.” His letter to the Speaker declining to 
attend, was of a piece with his “ ust effrontery.’”” Now, even supposing Wilkes to 
have been rightfully deprived of his seat, and Sir 'T. May assuredly does not suppose 
this, he at least did not think so, and I don’t see any effrontery in the fact of his 
refusing to allow by implication ‘that he was not at this time the legal Member for 
Middlesex. Very likely Wilkes was a bad man, but bad men constantly do good things, 
and in a good way. 
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did anything more arbitrary and illegal. The Touse deliberately 
intended to constitute itself, as Burke had said two years before, an 
arbitrary and despotic assembly. ‘The distempers of monarchy 
were the great subjects of apprehension and redress in the last 
century. In this the distempers of Parliament.” This monstrous 
interference with the records of an independent court, however, was 
only an incident in a memorable struggle. It is an important 
illustration of the temper of the majority, but the significance of the 
contest lay in the violent repugnance of that majority to anything 
like the publication of their proceedings. Many years before this, 
Pulteney had declared that the publication of debates “looks 
very like making them accountable without doors for what they 
say within,” and this was exactly the issue in the present trans- 
actions. The majority of the House were as unwilling to avoid 
their strict constitutional responsibility to the public as the Roman 
Senate or the Great Council. Their position was, on the whole, 
very much that of the King himself. Indeed in one portion of 
the proceedings relative to the Middlesex election, Privilege and 
Prerogative had ominously stood side by side. When the London 
and Westminster petition praying for a dissolution, and denouncing 
the arbitrary incapacitation of Wilkes, was presented to the King, a 
motion was passed in the House that the allegations in the Remon- 
strance were “ unwarrantable, tending to destroy the allegiance of the 
subject, by withdrawing him from obedience to the laws” (March, 
1770). The Remonstrants had boldly, and not more boldly than 
truly, set forth that “ there is a time when it is morally demonstrable 
that men cease to be representatives. That time is now arrived. 
The Ilouse of Commons do not represent the people.” 

Lord Chatham in his place in the House of Lords had declared 
the same thing. ‘The Commons,” he said, “have betrayed their 
constituents and violated the constitution.” “What is this mys- 
terious power,” he asked, “ undefined by law, unknown to the subject, 
which we must not approach without awe, nor speak of without 
reverence—which no man may question and to which all men must 
submit ? My Lords, I thought the slavish doctrine of passive 
obedience had long since been exploded; and when our kings were 
obliged to confess that their title to the crown and the rule of their 
government had no other foundation than the known laws of the 
land, I never expected to hear a Divine right or a Divine infallibility 
attributed to any other branch of the legislature.” But the preten- 
sions of the Lower House were nothing less than this. In some respects 
they were even more than royal. In 1774, for instance, a libel on the 
Speaker appeared in the Public Advertiser. It was properly suggested 
that Sir Fletcher Norton should be left to the remedy of a lawsuit. 
“What,” cried Charles Fox, then, as even in 1782, a staunch 
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upholder of Privilege, “was any member, much less the Speaker, to 
be grossly assailed and left to a lawsuit for a remedy? It would 
be no less absurd for the House to appeal to an inferior court, 
than for the Court of King’s Bench to apply for protection to the 
Court of Common Pleas.” Yet the sovereign himself is obliged thus 
to appeal to an inferior court. Still the bulk of the members, in 
these bad times, as on many previous occasions,’ and on some since, 
could not divest themselves of the idea that the House is a Court of 
Law. The mischief flowing from such a doctrine is very obvious. 
The public liberties were in as much peril from these arbitrary 
assumptions of an oligarchic chamber, as they had ever been in from 
the arbitrary assumptions of an unconstitutional sovereign. Tradi- 
tions of the supreme authority of the Lower House were rapidly 
erystallising into a form that was wholly incompatible with anything 
like the free government of a people by itself. 

‘As is usual when the minds of those in power have been infected 
with this arbitrary temper, the employment of military force to 
repress civil disturbances became a familiar and favourite idea. The 
military, said Lord Weymouth, in his famous letter to the Surrey 
magistrates, “ can never be employed to a more constitutional purpose 
than in the support of the authority and dignity of the magistracy.” If 
the magistrate should be menaced, “he is cautioned not to delay a 
moment in calling for the aid of the military, and making use of 
them effectually.” Such an occasion “always presents itself when 
the civil power is trifled with and insulted.” The consequence of 
this bloody scroll, as Wilkes rightly called it, was that shortly after- 
wards an affray occurred between the crowd and the troops, in which 
some twenty people were killed and wounded (May 10, 1768). In- 
stead of keeping the military in the background until absolutely 
wanted, the magistrates, along with the soldiers, at once came upon 
the ground. The following day, the Secretary of War, Lord Bar- 
rington, wrote to the commanding officer, informing him that “his 
Majesty highly approves of the conduct both of officers and men, and 
means that his gracious approbation of them should be communicated 
to them by you.” “I beg you will be pleased to assure them that 
every possible regard shall be shown to them. Their zeal and good 
behaviour on this occasion deserve it; and in case any disagreeable 
circumstance should happen in the execution of their duty, they shall have 
every defence and protection that the law can authorise and that this 
office can give.” This gracious approval of bloodshed, and encouraging 
invitation to shed more blood whenever an opportunity should offer, 
needs no comment. It is worth remembering as a set-off, when one 
hears people talking nonsense about King George’s honesty and sin- 
cerity, just as if sincerity were any palliative in a ruler for folly, 


E (1) See Hallam’s Constitutional History, c. xvi. sect. iii, 
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incompetence, and a savage’s indifference to human life.’ Various 
other steps were taken to show that Lord Barrington had promised 
not a word more than he meant to perform. Burke brought 
the matter before the House in-a motion for a Committee of 
Inquiry, supported by one of the most lucid and able of his 
minor speeches. “Ifever the time should come,” he concluded, 
“when this House shall be found prompt to execute and slow 
to inquire; ready to punish the excesses of the people, and slow to 
listen to their grievances; ready to grant supplies, and slow to 
examine the account ; ready to invest magistrates with large powers, 
and slow to inquire into the exercise of them; ready to entertain 
notions of the military power as incorporated with the constitution,— 
when you learn this in the air of St. James’s, then the business is done ; 
then the House of Commons will change that character which it 
receives from the people only.” Of course his motion for a com- 
mittee was lost by an enormous and overwhelming majority of 245 
against 39.” 

Another transaction which befell in the same Parliament may be 
cited to show the evil courses on which the majority in the House 
were firmly sct. In 1769 the minister came down with the infor- 
mation that his Majesty had got rather more than half a million 
into debt, and that he relied on “ the known zeal and affection of his 
faithful Commons, that they would make provision for enabling his 
Majesty to discharge the same.” Of course, nobody was likely to 
oppose the making of such a provision. Not even the democratic 
aldermen, Beckford and Trecothick, who opened the discussion upon 
the message, hinted that they would like the court tradesmen to 
become bankrupt, or the foreign ministers to go unpaid, through the 
scandalous insolvency of the monarch. But, on the other hand, no 
legislator with the dimmest conception of duty to the nation would 
have dreamt of instantly complying with the demands of the royal 
bankrupt, before the production and examination of the accounts. 
Duty to the nation, however, -was not a generally esteemed senti- 
ment. The accounts were not allowed to be produced. ‘“ Let us 
relieve the Crown,” Lord North cried, “as we ought, wisely, frankly, 
cheerfully, dutifully.” Dutifulness to the Crown overruled all 
meaner motives, and half a million of the public money went in 
channels that were never disclosed to the public eye. Tax-payers 
might have been pardoned if they had failed to see any difference 

(1) The complacency with which he contemplated the time “when decrepitude or 
death should put an end to” Lord Chatham, is familiar. (Corr. with Lord North, 
i. 261). Yet, “Iam not conscious of having much gall in my composition” (i. 71). 
There is a ghastly kind of quaintness in the ease with which he looks out for windfalls 
in the way of patronage, and expresses his conviction first that one and then another 


cannot “ last long.” 
(2) Cavendish Debates, i, 307—337. 
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between their own position and that of their ancestors who had been 
made blindly to pay Ship-money and Benevolences, except the un- 
important point that the House of Commons was now the facile 
instrument through which the sovereign reached them. The extor- 
tion was more decorously managed in the days of George III. than 
in those of Charles I., but the principle, that the public should pay 
money for royal purposes which they had no chance of scrutinising 
or controlling, was identical. The great and ever-memorable illus- 
tration and overthrow of this principle was still to come." 

It is a relief to turn from the contemplation of these narrow, 
selfish, and slavish ideas, to those other loftier, wider, and more 
enduring views of the function of the Lower House in Government, 
of which Burke was the wise and passionate champion. He at least 
never yielded to “that indifference to the constitution which had 
been for some time growing among our gentry.””? He was not 
absolutely insensible to the ruinous splendour of the theory of a 
patriot king. ‘A system unfavourable to freedom may be so formed 
as considerably to exalt the grandeur of the State; and men may 
tind in the pride and splendour of that prosperity some sort of conso- 
iation for the loss of their solid privileges.” But the system which 
it was then being attempted to impose tended to produce “neither 
the security of a free Government nor the energy of a monarchy that 
is absolute.” * Political force was not drawn either from the con- 
centrated vigour of a single indomitable and unfettered will, nor from 
the tidal impulses and passions of a whole nation. Everything that 
was done was done in an indirect, underhand, and complex way. 
The King had to manage the ministers. The ministers and the King 
together had to manage the House. The House thus managed was 
indifferent alike to the wishes and the welfare of those for whom it 
was the appointed guardian and trustee. Well might Chatham 
declare, “ Before the end of this century either the Parliament will 


(1) The debates on the Civil List Arrears, in Cayendish (i. 262—306), are very full and 
interesting. See also Present Discontents, Works, i. 145. In 1769 a debt of £513,000 
was paid for the Civil List ; in 1777 a debt of £618,340 (besides the addition of another 
hundred thousand a year to the Civil List) ; in 1786, a debt of £210,000; and so on until 
the end of the reign, when it was found that “ the several arrears paid off by Parlia- 
ment, exclusive of the debt of £300,000 charged on the Civil List in 1782, amounted to 
£3,398,000.” (May’s Const. History, i. 206.) The nation, however, was only too proud 
to pay handsomely in this and a good many other ways, for the majestic and heroic 
virtues of a ruler who would dine, as Addington testifies, “on chops and a dumpling,” 
and who abstained from debauching the maids of honour. <A careful comparison of the 
financial atrocities of this reign with the thrift of such a man as Frederick the Great 
is painfully instructive. But England, as Mr. Carlyle says, was the inventor of “ that 
sublime art of rolling over on you know not whom the expenditure, needful or needless, 
of your heavy-laden self.” 

(2) Present Discontents. Works, i. 133 5. 

(3) Ibid, 136 4. 
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reform itself from within, or be reformed with a vengeance from 
without.” 

Burke was uniformly consistent in his view of the remedies which the 
various sections of Opposition proposed against the existing debase- 
ment and servility of the Lower House. The Duke of Richmond 
wanted universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, and annual parlia- 
ments. Wilkes—perhaps I ought to add, in the conventional manner, 
“‘ with his usual effrontery ”’—proposed to disfranchise the rotten 
boroughs, to increase the county constituencies, and to give members 
to “rich, populous, trading towns,’’—a general policy which was 
accepted fifty-six years afterwards. The Constitutional Society 
desired frequent parliaments, the exclusion of placemen from the 
House, and the increase of the county representation." Burke uni- 
formly refused to give his countenance to any proposals, such as these, 
which involved a clearly organic change in the constitution. He 
confessed that he had “no sort of reliance upon either a triennial 
parliament or a place-bill,” and with that reasonableness which as a 
rule was fully as remarkable in him as his eloquence, he showed very 
good grounds for his want of faith in the popular specifics? An 
election, he argued, is a contest between independent gentlemen and 
the Treasury. The more often the election comes, the greater the 
strain upon the resources of the candidate. It is easy to see which 
of the contending parties would be ruined first. Everybody, he 
said, must have noticed “ how prodigiously greater the power of 
ministry is in the first and last session of a parliament than it is in 
the intermediate periods, when members sit a little firm in their seats.” 
The thing to be desired, then, was the diminution of the Government 
influence in elections ; and how was this end furthered by the mere 
multiplication of elections? ‘ About the close of the last Parliament 
and the beginning of this, several agents for boroughs went about, 
and I remember well that it was in every one of their mouths, ‘Sir, your 
election will cost you £3,000, if you are independent; but if the 
Ministry supports you, it may be done for two, and perhaps for less ;’ 
and indeed the thing spoke for itself. When a living was to be got 
for one, a commission in the army for another, a lift in the navy for a 
third, and Custom-house offices scattered about without measure or 
number, who doubts but money may be saved? <A gentleman of 
£2,000 a year, who meets another of the same fortune, fights with 
equal arms; but if to one of the candidates you add a thousand a 
year in places for himself, and a power of giving away as much 


(1) The Constitutional Society was founded after the Society for the Support of the 
Bill of Rights had been destroyed by the rupture between Horne and Wilkes. The 
Wilkites were excluded from the composition of the Constitutional Society. 

(2) Junius was for triennial parliaments, and this of itself would be enough to over- 
throw the hypothesis that Burke and Junius were one. See Covie’s Mist. of Party, iii. 
133. 
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among others, one must, or there is no truth in arithmetical demon- 
stration, ruin his adversary if he is to meet him and to fight with 
him every third year.” Besides tearing to pieces the fortunes of 
independent men, frequency of election would make the whole body 
of the people “more lawless, more idle, more debauched ; it would 
utterly destroy the sobriety, the industry, the integrity, the simplicity 
of all the people.” ‘Their heads will never cool; the temptations 
of elections will be for ever glittering before their eyes. They will 
all grow politicians; every one quitting his business will choose to 
enrich himself by his vote; they will all take the gauging rod; new 
places will be made for them; they will run to the Custom-house 
quay; their looms and ploughs will be deserted.” And at length, 
“‘T do not seriously think this constitution, even to the wrecks of it, 
could survive five triennial elections.”’ The wildness of this sudden 
exaggeration in the midst of such solid and reasonable argument is 
intensely Burkian. There can, however, be no doubt that the frequent 
recurrence of elections in America has been attended by some of the 
disadvantages which Burke apprehended. And triennial or annual 
parliaments could have done no good, unless it had been accompanied 
by the more important process of “ amputating,” as Chatham called 
it, the rotten boroughs, of which it is calculated that at this time the 
Crown could reckon some seventy as its own property. 

Nothing, again, can be more rational and well-considered than the 
line of argument by which he deprecates the proposals for excluding 
from the House all placemen and pensioners upon the Crown. Is it 
not better, he asked, that the greater part of those who hold civil 
employments, and of such mighty and important bodies as the military 
and naval establishments, should have even “a corrupt interest in the 
forms of the constitution, than that they should have none at all” ? 
Again, if the Government were deprived of this open and avowed sort 
of influence, would they not be sure at once to resort to oblique and 
underhand ways? “ For,” he added, with one of those incomparably 
luminous and profound strokes that are not absent even in his most 
extravagant sallies, “it is no inconsiderable part of wisdom to know how 
much of an evil ought to be tolerated, lest by attempting a degree of 
purity impracticable in degenerate times and manners, instead of 
cutting off the subsisting ill practices, new corruptions might be intro- 
duced for the concealment and security of the old.” Of all modes of 
influence, a place openly held under the Government appeared to him 
the least discreditable to the man who holds it, and by far the least 
dangerous to the national interests. 

What, then, was the remedy, or was there no remedy for these 
grave distempers of Parliament? Only the remedy of the “ inter- 


(1) Speech on a Bill for Shortening the Duration of Parliaments. Works, ii. 483 6, Appeat 
from New to Old Whigs. Works, i. 502. 
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position of the body of the people itself.” We must beware of in- 
terpreting this phrase in the modern democratic sense. The central 
article of the democratic faith, its cardinal dogma, is that a depth 
and a strength of virtue and power is developed in the massing and 
union of men, which is no more to be measured by the force of the 
individual, than the might of the waves of the sea is to be measured 
by the tiny pools on the sand. This conception, though destined to 
leaven and convert prevailing political ideas into their most effective 
future forms, was barely, if at all, realised in England in 1770, and 
by Burke least of all men. In 1766 he had deliberately declared 
that he thought it would be more comformable to the spirit of the 
constitution, “by lessening the number, to add to the weight and 
independency of our voters.” ‘ Considering the immense and dan- 
gerous charge of elections, the prostitute and daring venality, the 
corruption of manners, the idleness and profligacy of the lower sort 
of voters, no prudent man would propose to increase such an evil.” 
In another place he denies that the people have “ either enough of 
speculation in the closet or of experience in business,” to be com- 
petent judges, not of the detail of particular measures only, but “ of 
general schemes of policy”*—the assumption on which the Whig or 
Benevolent <Aristocratic theory has been uniformly made to rest. 
Even in the circumstances of the election of 1774, when the Oppo- 
sition candidates were pressed to pledge themselves to support a 
given set of instructions, and when Burke might perhaps have been 
accused for some sort of compliance, he declined point-blank to go to 
Westminster as a Bristol delegate. It is the duty of a representa- 
tive, he said to the people who had just elected him, to sacrifice 
his repose and his pleasure to his constituents ; ‘and, above all, ever, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own.” His judgment, 
on the contrary, he ought never under any circumstances to sacrifice. 
“Your representative owes you not his industry only, but his judg- 
ment; and he betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion.”* On Burke’s theory, the people, as a rule, were no 
more concerned to interfere with Parliament than a man is con- 
cerned to interfere with somebody whom he has voluntarily and 
deliberately made his trustee. But here was a shameful and ruinous 
breach of trust. The ordinary rule of government was being every 
day mischievously contemned and daringly set aside. Until the 
confidence thus outraged shall be once more restored, then “the 
people ought to be excited to a more strict and detailed attention to 
the conduct of their representatives.” First, the meetings of counties 
and corporations ought to settle standards for judging more systemati- 


(1) Observations on Late State of the Nation. Works, i. 105 d. 
(2) Speech on Duration of Parliaments. Ibid., ii. 482 0. 
(3) Speech at Conclusion of the Poll. Wbid., i. 179 4. 
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cally of the behaviour of those whom they had sent to Parliament. 
Secondly, “ frequent and correct lists of the voters in all important 
questions ought to be procured.” Thirdly, the severest discourage- 
ment ought to be given to the pernicious practice of affording e blind 
and undistinguishing support to every administration. “ Parlia- 
mentary support comes and goes with office, totally regardless of the 
man or the merit.”' The royal will was omnipotent over his 
ministers, because he would endure none for ministers who would 
not brook his omnipotence. And administration was omipotent 
in the House, because, as we have seen, it could be a man’s most 
efficient friend at an election, and could most effectively reward his 
fidelity afterwards. Against this system Burke called on the nation 
to set a stern face. Root it up, he kept asseverating ; settle the 
general course in which you desire members to go; insist that they 
shall not suffer themselves to be diverted from this by the authority 
of the government of the day; let lists of votes be published, so that 
you may ascertain for yourselves whether your trustees have been 
faithful or fraudulent; do all this, and there will be no need to resort 
to those organic changes, those empirical innovations, which may 
possibly cure, but are much more likely to destroy.” 

It is not surprising that such a halting policy should have given 
deep displeasure to very many, perhaps to most, of those whose only 
common bond was the loose and negative sentiment of antipathy to 
the Court, the ministry, and the too servile majority of the House of 
Commons. The Constitutional Society was furious. Lord Chatham 
wrote to Lord Rockingham that the work in which these doctrines 
first appeared must do much mischief to the common cause. And the 
extreme advanced party was probably right, as extreme advanced 
parties are usually found to have been by the time they have per- 
suaded their more timorous neighbours to join them. Their policy was 
revolutionary, it is true, but in estimating the precise amount of evil 
which it may be proper to associate with the idea of revolution, we 
ought fairly to remember what befell the nation in its stead. Between 


(1) For instance, Wilkes’s annual motion to expunge the votes upon the Middlesex 
election had been uniformly rejected as often as it was made while Lord Nortk was in 
power. Lord North had no sooner given way to the Rockingham Cabinet, than the 
House of Commons changed its mind, and the resolutions were expunged, by a hand- 
some majority of 115 to 47. 

In 1779-80, when Lord Thurlow was, by the King’s commands, endeavouring to 
strengthen administration by securing the accession of some of the Opposition, he com- 
plained that Lord North looked too exclusively and simply to the concurrence of members 
of Parliaments. ‘In my notion,” said ‘Thurlow, “ the strength of a ministry consists, 
besides the credit and esteem of Parliament, in their influence upon other parts of the em- 
pire, and other great bodies within the kingdom; their authority over the fleets and armies, 
and other branches of executive government, together with many other obvious articles.” 
Cf. Donne's Correspondence of George III. with Lord North, ii. 301. 

(2) Present Discontents. Works, i. 1474; 149 3, 
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the publication of Burke’s “Thoughts on the Present Discontents ” 
and the retirement of the King, there was an interval of about forty 
years. Deduct from this the ten years of Pitt’s peace administra- 
tion, and the rest is the history of prolonged, arbitrary, and violent 
repression, first in the colonies and afterwards at home. After 1794 
the system of government was simply one of absolute despotism. A 
careful study of the repressive and tyrannic proceedings of this long 
epoch must convince anybody with an open mind that no subversion 
of the constitution at the hands of red democrats could possibly have 
been more complete than that which, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, had been effected by the oligarchs. The Constitutional 
Society in the end was fully justified by the disasters of despotism in 
being willing to face the dangers of democracy. Burke, however, 
thought otherwise, as he thought twenty years afterwards. 

“ Our constitution,” in his opinion, “stands on a nice equipoise, with 
steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of it. In removing 
it from a dangerous leaning towards one side, there may be a risk of 
oversetting it on the other.” This image was ever before his mind. 
It occurs again in the last sentence of that great protest against all 
change and movement, when he describes himself as one who, “ when 
the equipoise of the vessel in which he sails may be endangered by 
overloading it upon one side, is desirous of carrying the small weight 
of his reasons to that which may preserve its equipoise.”” Yet, could 
the most bitter despiser of the constitution have devised a more 
damaging metaphor? The constitution is no vast and imposing 
structure, with foundations laid deep, strong, and wide in the energy, 
enlightenment, integrity, and reparative vigour of those for whom the 
structure was raised and for whom it exists. It is a thing standing 
on a nice equipoise; any trifling displacement of a stone or a beam 
may serve to topple it over the steep precipices and down into the 
deep waters which encircle it on all sides. If this were so, what 
could its best friend more strenuously desire than that it should be 
removed with all convenient speed from so perilous an elevation, and 
placed in unshaken security upon the plain? Burke’s theory, which 
is the Whig and oligarchic theory at its best, implies a forgetfulness 
of the great truth that there is a kind of natural health in the body 
politic as in the body physical, by which only a sound existence and 
a robust vitality can be hoped to be made to continue. This theory 
attributes too much importance to outward gear and wrappages 
These are, indeed, useful or indispensable. But the nice apprehen- 
sions of Burke, the timorous cautions of the men who insist on a 
multiplicity of checks and balances, involve the evil paradox that 
health depends less upon inborn vigour and force than upon, not 
merely the quality of the material, but the precise cut and fashion of 


(1) Presen. Discontents. Works, i. 148 a. (2) Reflections. Works, i. 475 4, 
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the political vestment. An inch more here or an inch less there, an 
extra fold or a fold the fewer, an additional trimming in one place 
or a seam or a band in another place—these are the salvation or the 
ruin of the wearer. 

In spite of his disbelief in specifics for political distempers, Burke 
had bewailed the loss of the practice of impeachment as the sacrifice 
of “that great guardian of the purity of the constitution.”’ The 
decay of this idea might have aroused him to see that less depends 
upon institutions than upon the spirit which gives to them their 
vitality. The very circumstances which made the necessity of im- 
peachment so extreme and urgent were precisely those which inevit- 
ably prevented the employment of that remedy, and in fact took it 
out of the list of remedies, “ even to the idea of it.”” What are we 
to think of a safeguard which ceases to operate just when the need 
for it has grown strongest ? While the constitution is pure, while 
the House of Commons is vigilant and patriotic enough to impeach a 
bad minister, and the I[ouse of Lords firm enough to convict him, the 
safeguard is worthy of its name. But the conditions which clogged 
up the legislative and executive parts of the constitution, inevitably 
and at the very same time clogged up its corrective parts also. And 
this must always be the case. A constitution is only a machine. A 
thorough derangement of the fundamental structure throws no less 
thoroughly out of gear all the ingenious contrivances which suffice 
excellently well for minor irregularities. What is gained by pointing 
to clever safety-valves, and infallible guiding rods, and unerring 
steam-gauges, when there is no steam being forced in, and the 
whole machine is choked and corroded with rust? “ We English- 
men,” Burke once said, complacently, “ stop very short of the prin- 
ciples upon which we support any given part of our constitution, or 
even the whole of it together.”? True, and we are wise in so doing, 
provided only the working result of this accommodation of first 
principles to practical conditions is, in all its aspects, decently satis- 
factory. It is clearly in the nature of this, as of all similar accom- 
modations, to need revision. The practical conditions change. The 
working result is decently satisfactory no more. Surely at this point, 
to boast of stopping very short of the principles of the constitution is 
fatuous and disgraceful. If the principles have that elasticity and 
flexibility which should belong to them, it is to them that we shall 
best recur in search of fresh and more powerful springs of political 
action. It may be no harm partially to dam up the water sources 
when otherwise they might flood the plain ; but when everything is 
parched and withered, when the peril is of an opposite kind, what 
can be more untimeous and ill-omened than to persist in keeping the 
wells sealed up, and in refusing to widen and multiply the conduits ? 





(1) Present Discontents. Works, i. 41. 
(2) Speech on Conciliation with America, Tbid., i, 200 
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In that fine and exhaustive piece of reasoning, the “Speech on 
American Taxation,” the orator reproaches George Grenville for 
“ thinking better of the wisdom and power of human legislation than 
in truth it deserves. . . . He conceived,” Burke continues, “ and 
many conceived along with him, that the flourishing trade of this 
country was greatly owing to law and institution, and not quite so 
much to liberty ; for but too many are apt to believe regulation to 
be commerce, and taxes to be revenue.”’ Grenville was for diligently 
enforcing the Navigation Laws against the American traders, thinking 
that the size of the trade and the prosperity which it brought alike 
to the colonies and to the mother country, were the fruit of legal 
restrictions, rather than of the energetic and enterprising spirit which 
animated the merchants. Was this very dissimilar from Burke’s own 
mistake, which attributed the origin and secret of liberty itself to 
institutions that were only possible where liberty had been before ? 
If Grenville mistook regulation for commerce and taxation for revenue, 
did not Burke go too near confounding the mechanism of liberty with 
its spirit and ultimate source of momentum? Does he ever speak of 
the constitution—and let us remember what it was in his day— 
without falling into a fallacy identical with that which he himself 
described and denounced as thinking better of the wisdom and power 
of human legislation than in truth it deserves ? 

“ Our constitution,” he cried, in an oration against parliamentary 
reform, “is like an island which uses and restrains its subject sea ; 
in vain the waves roar. In that constitution I know, and exultingly 
I feel, both that I am free and that I am not free dangerously to 
myself or to others.”’ It was under this constitution that the Mid- 
dlesex electors had been robbed for six years of what was as much 
their own as the freeholds in virtue of which they went through the 
empty formality of voting; that Mansfield’s pestilent doctrine of 
libel being a matter for judges and not for juries to decide, had been 
allowed to stand; that taxes had been recklessly and perversely sanc- 
tioned upon the unrepresented colonies ; and it was under this constitu- 
tion that in later days every enormity was perpetrated against public 
freedom that a Bourbon or a Stuart could have sighed for.? Burke 


(1) Speech on a Motion (1782) for a Committee to Inquire into the State of the Represen- 
tation of the Commons in Parliament. Works, ii. 489 a, In this speech, among other 
things, Burke fell into the fallacy, so often repeated in later days, of maintaining that 
unrepresented places had nothing to complain of, after all, because the members for the 
places that were represented were equally interested in the prosperity of the whole. 
“Warwick has members; is Warwick or Stafford more happy, opulent, or free than 
Newcastle or than Birmingham? Is Wiltshire the pampered favourite, whilst York- 
shire, like the child of the bond-woman, is turned out to the desert ?” 

(2) Take, for instance, 36 George ITI., c. 8, and 39 George IIT. c. 79. Lord Camp- 
bell, no violent writer, allows that in 1794 the alternative seemed to be servitude or 
civil war. Fox, Sheridan, and Grey openly averred in 1795 that they thought resist- 
ance to the laws was justified, if it could be proved likely to succeed. 
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might know that he was free in 1782. People knew that they were not 
free twelve years before, and they knew it again twelve years later. 
Wilkes did not feel Burke’s “ proud and comfortable sentiment of 
freedom” when he was carried to prison on a general warrant ; nor 
the colonists when they were asked to pay stamp duty ; nor did any 
living Englishman in that reign of terror which began in this country 
with the outbreak of the crusade against the French Republic. The 
history of the English constitution over the whole period of Burke’s 
career, and some years after death had stayed his panegyrics, is the 
history of about the most inadequate and mischievous set of political 
arrangements that any country has ever yet had to endure. Yet it 
was this which Burke declared that he looked upon with filial rever- 
ence. ‘ Never will I cut it in pieces, and put it into the kettle of 
any magician, in order to boil it with the puddle of their compounds 
into youth and vigour; on the contrary, I will drive away such pre- 
tenders; I will nurse its venerable age, and with lenient arts extend 
a parent’s breath.” 

Although, however, Burke’s unflinching reverence for the constitu- 
tion, and his reluctance to lay a finger upon it, may now seem clearly 
excessive, as it did to Chatham, who was a great man in the right, or 
to Beckford and Sawbridge, who were very little men in the right, 
we can only be just to him by comparing his ideas with those which 
were dominant throughout this evil reign. While he opposed more 
frequent parliaments, he still upheld the doctrine that “to govern 
according to the sense and agreeably to the interests of the people is 
a great and glorious object of government.” While he declared 
himself against the addition of a hundred knights of the shire, he in 
the very same breath protested that, though the people might be 
deceived in their choice of an object, he “ could scarcely conceive any 
choice they could make to be so very mischievous as the existence of 
any human force capable of resisting it.” To us this may seem very 
mild and commonplace doctrine, but it was not commonplace in an 
age when Anglican divines—men like Archbishop Markham, 
Dr. Nowell, or Dr. Porteous—had revived the base precepts of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance, and when such a man as Lord 
Mansfield encouraged them. And these were the kind of founda- 
tions which Burke had been laying while Fox was yet a Tory, while 
Sheridan was writing farces, and while Grey was a school-boy. 
The political husbandman does not always foresee what manner of 
crop will be gathered from off the lands that he has digged and sown. 

It is, however, almost demonstrably certain that the vindication of 
the supremacy of popular interests over all other considerations 
would have been a bootless toil, and that the great constitutional 





(1) Works, ii. 490 2, 
(2) Zo the Chairman of the Buekinghamshire Meeting, 1780. Works, ii. 430 a. 
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struggle from 1760 to 1783 would have ended otherwise than it did, 
but for the failure of the war against the insurgent colonies, and the 
final establishment of American Independence. It was this porten- 
tous transaction which finally routed the arbitrary and despotic pre- 
tensions of the House of Commons over the people, which put an 
end to the hopes entertained by the sovereign of making his personal 
will supreme in the Chambers,’ and which established the principle 
of Cabinet as distinguished from departmental responsibility. Fox 
might well talk of an early Royalist victory in the war as “ the terrible 
news from Long Island.” The struggle which began unsuccessfully at 
Brentford in Middlesex, was continued at Boston in Massachusetts. 
The scene had changed, but the conflicting principles were the same. 
The defeat and subjugation of the colonists would have been followed 
by the final annihilation of the Opposition in the mother country. The 
war of Independence was virtually a second English civil war. The ruin 
of the American cause would have been also the ruin of the constitu- 
tional cause in England ; and a patriotic Englishman may revere the 
memory of Patrick Henry and George Washington as justly as the 
patriotic American. Burke’s attitude in this great contest is that 
part of his history about the majestic and noble wisdom of which 
there can be least dispute. This theme, however, I must reserve for 
another paper. Eprror. 


(1) See Sir G. C. Lewis's Administrations of Great Britain, p. 28. ‘'The House had 
now proved,”’ Fox said on the evening of North’s resignation, “their abhorrence of a 
government of influence; the new ministers must ever bear in mind that fact, and 
remember that to the House they owed their situations.”’ 
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Tur events of 48 and ’49 brought to the test of actual experience 
the incompatibility of Papal sovereignty with the national wants of 
Italy. As it is from those events that the question now to be solved 
in Rome has received its practical importance, I will first take a rapid 
survey of its recent history, and then venture to point out the political 
and religious prospects of the situation, so far as they can be deduced 
from the tendencies of the Italian nation, and its present circum- 
stances. As it generally happens in periods of transition from old 
habits to new realities of thought and life, the difficulty was at first 
met by an attempt at a compromise between the historical claims of 
the Pope and the natural rights of the people. When Pius IX. 
ascended the throne the liberal movement in Italy was chiefly in- 
fluenced by the ideas of Gioberti and Count Balbo, which were founded 
on the old Guelphic tradition, and accepted by the moderate party, 
not from any real faith in Papacy, but as a political expedient. Those 
writers were under the delusion that the Pope might be induced to 
become once more the nominal sovereign of a self-governing com- 
munity, and the leader of national independence against the empire. 
Pius [X.—who, when still Bishop of Imola, had been a witness to 
the misery brought upon the cities of Romagna by clerical misgovern- 
ment and political persecution—appeared to feel that some reforms 
were required both by humanity and prudence. The first act of his 
reign was therefore the proclamation of an amnesty to all political 
prisoners and exiles; the second, the convocation in Rome of the 
Consulta di Stato—a council invested, as the name implies, with the 
mere function of advising in administrative matters, and composed of 
a certain number of patricians, who were selected by the government 
itself. These were the only concessions spontaneously granted by 
Papal liberalism. The subsequent instalments of liberty—the arming 
of the national guard, the partial secularisation of the ministry, the 
publication of independent papers, and the limited representation of 
the people in ’48—were imposed on the hierarchy by the irresistible 
force of public opinion, amidst the great revolutionary upheaving 
which in that year threatened to overthrow the whole system of 
Continental monarchies. The Romans, however, did not deceive 
themselves as to the sincerity of the Pontifical Court in those reforms. 
Though the amnesty had, as an act of humanity and justice unprece- 
dented in the annals of priestly rule, called forth an almost childish 
enthusiasm and an unbounded confidence in Pius IX., still the feeling 
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of distrust towards the hierarchy was daily increasing throughout the 
country. The reverence for the personal qualities of the Pontiff on 
the one hand, the suspicion on the other that his benevolence would 
soon be thwarted by the insidious agency of the reactionary party, 
were the two poles between which for two years (from June, ’46, to 
April, 48) the popular feeling in Rome vibrated. The forebodings 
of the people proved true. The Roman Court, and the strict Catholic 
party throughout Europe, knew full well that the duration of their 
power and the progress of Ultramontane principles chiefly depended 
on the maintenance of foreign sway over Lombardy and Venice. It 
was of paramount importance for the objects which that party had in 
view, that Italy should for ever remain what Prince Metternich had 
declared it to be, ‘a mere geographical expression.” The subjection 
of the Italian nation to Austrian dominion appeared to them—and 
rightly so—the keystone of absolutism in Church and State. ence 
an under-current of constant conspiracy between Rome. and Vienna 
against the progress of reform during those two eventful years. 
When, however, in February and March, ’48, each day brought the 
announcement of some new revolution—when Paris proclaimed its 
republic—when faithless kings and emperors were forced to bow to 
popular sovereignty in the streets of Berlin and Vienna, and the 
bayonets of Radetzki were bent like reeds at the rising of unarmed 
citizens in Milan and Venice—the Roman Court, terrified and be- 
wildered, crouched for a moment under the pressure. Antonelli, at 
that time a simple prelate, and ready to steer with any wind, came 
forward as a liberal. He formed part, together with Minghetti, of 
the first Papal Ministry in which a certain number of laymen were 
admitted to the supreme offices of the State. Soon after, an assembly 
of representatives of the people, and a Senate, or Upper House, were 
summoned to perform at the foot of the Pontifical throne a consti- 
tutional faree, which had no shadow of reality. At the same time, 
the news of the successful insurrection in Northern Italy was received 
in Rome with enthusiastic demonstrations. All the patriots hastened 
to take part in the war of independence. Amidst the ruins of the 
Colosseum, at the foot of the solitary cross sacred to the memory of 
Christian martyrs, were opened the lists for the enrolment of volun- 
teers. In a few days, from the capital and the provinces, twenty 
thousand men, partly regulars and partly citizens, were ready to 
march. Pius IX., in the Hall of the Vatican, privately blessed the 
banners which were to be unfurled in the cause of Italy. Before 
very long he allowed himself to become a mere tool in the hands 
of his country’s enemies, and yielded up his spiritual authority to 
serve their political interests through the Encyclical of the 29th of 
April. That document, declaring that the representative of Catho- 
licity was prevented by his religious character from taking part, even 
VOL. VII. G G 
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us a temporal sovereign, in the Italian war, sounded like a declaration 
in favour of foreign conquest against national emancipation, a con- 
secration of might against right and patriotism. It soon became 
known that it had been inspired by Austrian influence, and forced on 
the vacillating mind of the Pope by the threat of a schism in Germany. 
The remedy applied to that pretended danger caused a rupture be- 
tween Italy and the Pope of far greater importance in its consequences 
than any protest of German bishops in support of a bad cause could 
have been. The Encyclical seriously injured the prospects of Italian 
emancipation, and strengthened the argument of the inconsistency of 
ccclesiastical with secular duties. “If,” people thought, “his obliga- 
tions towards his country as a temporal prince clash with his mission 
of peace as the father of the faithful, let the Pontiff resign tne burden 
of those obligations. By freeing himself from political interests, he 
will the more readily be believed when preaching love and goodwill 
among men.” Such were the inferences which the logic of the people 
drew from the Encyclical of the 29th of April. 

The great tide of popularity which had flowed around Pius IX. 
from the conviction that he would prove the apostle of a regenerating 
alliance between religion and national progress, was abruptly forced 
back into an opposite direction. The sanguinary reaction of the 
15th of May at Naples, the reverses of the Sardinian army in Lom- 
bardy, and the retreat of the Roman contingent from the Venetian 
provinces, after the unfortunate though gallant defence of Vicenza, 
came in rapid succession to add fuel to public discontent : while, on 
the other hand, the working of the constitutional system in Rome 
proved a complete failure. The new lay-ministry, of which Mamiani 
was the president, had no effective share in the foreign affairs of the 
court, which were carried on with jealous exclusiveness by the pre- 
lacy. The Cardinal Secretary of State for ecclesiastical matters, and 
the Papal Nuncii abroad, neutralised the policy of the constitutional 
ministers by declaring their acts unauthorised by the sovereign, and 
therefore null. On questions of ecclesiastical and mixed jurisdiction 
the Chambers had no control whatsoever. Even in matters of secular 
administration their legislative powers were inefficient. Out of sixty- 
nine bills passed by Parliament not one received the sovereign 
sanction. Pius IX. did not even read them. And when Count 
Mamiani, at the end of the session, was called upon, as a responsible 
minister, to answer for such a state of things, he despondingly 
declared that all his efforts to carry on the administration on con- 
stitutional principles had failed, that his measures were thwarted at 
every turn by a secret undermining influence; and whilst tendering 
his resignation, he said: “I trust the House will have forbearance 

enough not to inveigh against a corpse :”—GTi animi generosi non 
rorranno incrudelire contro un cadacere, Thus the experiment was 
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short, but thorough and decisive, as regarded both the question of 
nationality and that of political reform. ‘The stern reality of facts 
had done its work on the mind of an intelligent people. Rome was 
determined, in spite of Papal defection, not to swerve from her 
patriotic duties. From the day when Pius IX. had uttered the first 
word of pardon and love from the Pontifical chair, Rome had become 
the guiding light of the Italian movement; she had yearningly 
watched its progress ; and would not consent to remain apart from it 
in the hour of trial. 

All hope was not yet lost. Venice, in the hands of her citizens, 
was bravely defending herself. The Piedmontese Parliament had 
met, after the armistice between Charles Albert and Radetzki, to 
solicit the government not to give up the cause, but to retrieve its 
losses. Bologna had, single-handed, repelled from her walls on the 
10th of August the Austrian troops; whilst, on the other side, the 
Austrian Empire, distracted by internal strife, by revolution at 
Vienna, by insurrection and war in Hungary, seemed tottering to 
its ruin. Under such circumstances, the great question of the day 
for Italy was the re-organisation of her divided forces under a com- 
mon head ; and in order to obtain that object, the leaders of both the 
moderate and the democratic party proposed that all the States of 
Italy should send their representatives to form a national assembly 
at Rome, and establish a federal bond for the defence of the country. 
The people at large were in favour of the project, while their dynastic 
and priestly rulers, secretly allied with Austria, and fearing that the 
leadership of the nation would fall to the King of Sardinia, tried by 
every means in their power to prevent its execution. 

It was at that moment that Pellegrino Rossi, who had been ambas- 
sador of Louis Philippe at the Papal Court, unfortunately accepted 
the office of Prime Minister under Pius IX. As the fate of that 
celebrated Italian writer and statesman has justly called forth, on 
the one side, a general sympathy for his memory, and given, on the 
other, a pretext for calumny against the Italian revolution, I may be 
allowed a few words on the subject. His political programme, as 
regarded home affairs, was the reform of the administration and the 
re-establishment of constitutional order, a desideratum which public 
opinion had ceased to consider practicable in papal Rome. As 
regarded the national question, he declared himself against the 
resumption of the war with Austria, not only as premature, but as 
tending to give an undue preponderance to the Sardinian monarchy 
among the Italian States. The leading articles in the official gazette 
hinted at the intention of a league with the King of Naples, whose 
hands were stained with the blood of the patriots massacred on the 
15th of May; they announced the resolution of the Minister of 
Pius IX. to treat popular demonstrations with a high hand; and 
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scorned the idea of a constituent assembly as a scheme concocted 
by demagogues amongst banqueting revelry, “ inter scyphos,”—thus 
sneeringly ‘alluding to a patriotic banquet held at Florence by mem- 
bers of parliament and other leaders of the national party. The 
public indignation against such a policy, and couched in such lan- 
guage, waxed stronger every day. The press poured forth invective 
after invective, calling Rossi a renegade, who had sold his Italian 
birthright to serve foreign governments and domestic tyrants; and 
it was amidst the excitement of those vehement polemics that Rossi, 
at the opening of Parliament in November, ’48, met with a violent 
death at the hand of an unknown assassin. Although it was a de- 
plorable anomaly in human nature that a man of the high talents 
and experience of Rossi should have placed himself in contradiction 
with the patriotic yearnings of his own countrymen, in order to 
attempt the hopeless task of a constitutional restoration of Papacy, 
the crime that put an end to his existence was one of the darkest 
and most unaccountable instances of individual perversion in the 
history of politics. It was the interest of no party to desire, much 
less to be defiled by, such a murder, for Rossi’s views were sure to 
meet with no support in the Chambers or in the country, and the 
minister of Pius IX. would have been obliged either to conform to 
the opinion of the majority, or to resign office. The Italian move- 
ment had been, up to that day, faultless and generous. The arbitrary 
violence of an obscure fanatic soiled the fair fame of the national 
revolution, and gave a welcome opportunity to the reactionary party, 
at home and abroad, to enlist by misrepresentation and calumny a 
large amount of honest opinion in Europe in their unholy crusade 
against Italy. Still it was surely as unjust to lay the responsibility 
of the deed on the Italian liberals, as it would have been absurd to 
make the English people of the seventeenth century responsible for 
the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham by Felton. But of all 
the falsehoods which, in some quarters, are still accepted as history, 
the most monstrous is that which connects the Roman Republic of 
49 with the murder of Rossi in the autumn of ’48. The Republic 
was the unforeseen result of the situation of the Roman States after 
the flight of the Pope. The circumstances which led to its procla- 
mation constitute a phasis in Italian history entirely distinct from 
the perturbations which had preceded the departure of Pius IX. 
There was no republican party in Rome previous to the desertion of 
the Pope. The popular agitation had no revolutionary object. It 
strove to obtain from the sovereign the appointment of a liberal 
ministry. The names most in favour with the multitude were those 
of Mamiani, Galletti, Sterbini, not one of them a republican. The 
provinces had had no communion with the tumults of the capital, 
and though sharing in the national aspirations of Italy, their attitude 
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had given no pretext for the move which brought the Pope to Gaeta. 
Rome remained in a state of passive perplexity for more than a 
month after she had been left to herself: so that Mazzini, who was 
then at Marseilles, an earnest but disappointed spectator of the events, 
wrote a reproving address to the Romans, saying that, “while he 
was anxiously expecting from Rome a mighty sound worthy of her 
ancient greatness, nothing reached him but the feeble voices of par- 
liamentary academicians, who appeared utterly unconscious of what 
the four letters which composed the name of their city meant for 
Italy and the world.’”’* Indeed, for more than a month the Ministry 
and the Chambers endeavoured in every way to bring about a recon- 
ciliation with their fugitive sovereign, and to induce him to return. 
But when the attempt was rejected with scorn from Gaeta, when the 
deputations sent by Parliament and by the Municipality of Rome 
were ignominiously repulsed by Bourbonic gendarmes at the Neapolitan 
frontier, when it became evident to all that the Pope was not to 
return as a constitutional sovereign, but as the absolute master in 
the rear of foreign soldiers, then—and not till then—the Roman 
populations manfully resolved not to yield to the rod of oppression. 
The members of the constitutional Parliament and the Ministers, 
after their unsuccessful appeal to Gaeta, had lost all self-reliance. 
They appointed a provisional commission, Giunta di Stato, that 
should rule the country provisionally, and then retired. 

From that moment a new spirit seemed gradually to pervade the 
whole country. The manifestation of popular wishes assumed a pacific 
and legal form. The municipalities—upon which devolves in Italy, 
in times of revolution, the charge of preserving the peace of the land 
—perfectly succeeded in their trust. Orderly meetings were held in 
the provinces to petition the provisional government for the convoca- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly, to be elected by universal suffrage. 
The country, said these petitions, had been left without a legal 
government. The sovereign had refused to return and fulfil his con- 
stitutional pledges. That state of things could not last without danger 
of anarchy. The only way of preventing it was an appeal to the 
people, and the reconstitution of authority by means of their legiti- 
mate representatives. The Giunta di Stato listened to the earnest 
solicitations addressed to it from all parts of the State. The leading 
person in the Giunta was a venerable old man, Carlo Armellini, 
known as one of the most learned lawyers in Rome, the very opposite 
of a revolutionary firebrand, though endowed with the sympathies 
natural to a liberal mind. It was chiefly through his influence that 
the decree for the convocation of a Constituent Assembly was decided 
upon. During the three months that intervened between the flight 
of the Pope and the proclamation of the republic, the people of the 

(1) Mazzini, ‘‘ Opere,” vol. vii. p. 181. 
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Roman States behaved as if the forms of political life had long been 
familiar to them. No sooner was the municipal organization of the 
country released from its bondage, than, far from dissolving into anta- 
gonistie fragments, it seemed by one accord to be drawn to, and centre 
in, Rome as its natural focus. Fully two-thirds of the electors went 
to give their suffrage, in spite of the excommunication issued from 
Gacta against all who should vote. The extent of the constituencies 
distributed by provinces precluded bribery and faction. The greatest 
unanimity and order prevailed throughout. The result showed no 
preference of class. Several of the elected representatives were noble- 
men, the majority belonged to the middle-class and to the liberal 
professions. But the greatest number were known and trusted as 
men who had suffered with dignity and worked with earnestness in 
the cause of freedom. Not one of the members for the provinces, 
amongst whom I had the honour of being returned, had been mixed 
up with the agitations of the capital. Nor was there as yet any pre- 
conceived or definite idea as regarded the form of the future govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly there were in the heart of the nation republican 
leanings, for the most glorious traditions of Italy are republican. But 
very few, if any, of the members of the future assembly were bound 
by political ties to follow any special course. As a proof of this 
assertion, I may here state that I and most of my colleagues from the 
Romagna had not, at that time, any political connection or even per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mazzini. The first communication which I 
received from the man—whom it has been my noblest privilege to 
know and admire, at the very zenith of a career wholly and unswervy- 
ingly devoted to the regeneration of his country—was a letter which 
he addressed to me, in December, 1848, after having seen my name 
appended to one of the above-mentioned petitions. And in that letter 
he warned me and my friends not to keep the movement within the 
narrow limits of a local question. ‘ Rome,” he said, ‘must be the 
temple of Italian unity. Were it not for that object, a Roman 
Republic would have no meaning at all.” 

There were, however, but two ways open to our deliberations, for 
to attempt a reconciliation with the Pope was quite out of the ques- 
tion. We could have proclaimed Rome a neutral ground for the 
eventual combinations of the future, under a weak provisional govern- 
ment, ruled by expediency rather than by principle, and unavoidably 
exposed to the strife of parties; or have invested it at once with a 
great mission in the region of thought and politics by raising up the 
standard of religious freedom, and perfecting the work of popular 
self-emancipation through its logical, and, as regarded Rome, his- 
torical form, the republic. After a lengthened debate, in which all 
the aspects of the situation were calmly considered, the Constituent 
Assembly, on the night of the 9th of February, decided on the latter 
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course, and proclaimed the Republic. The great historical purport of 
that decision was twofold. It solemnly recorded the verdict of the Roman 
populations against the political sway of the Church, and it constituted 
Rome the centre of Italian life, the true capital of the nation, by 
re-awakening into active reality its traditional function. These two 
intents of the revolution of ’49 have never, in spite of the material 
restoration of Papacy, lost their hold on the Italian mind. 

The brief period of the Roman Republic was marked by manifold 
exhibitions of the very noblest instincts of human nature. The actor: 
in that drama were conscious that, in all probability, calumny. 
poverty, and exile would be the reward of their earnest struggle in 
the cause of freedom. Nevertheless, they accepted their task fear- 
lessly and cheerfully. Their motive was duty; their aim, posterity. 
They knew that, at all events, their material defeat in the present 
would be a moral victory for the future of their country. They sc‘ 
to work to prepare, as far as in them lay, the ground for that future. 
During the seven weeks that elapsed between the proclamation of th: 
republic and the news of the battle of Novara, the Assembly applied 
itself to the constitution of the government, and to the most urgent 
reforms in the judicial and administrative branches of the public ser- 
vice. The executive power was entrusted by the Assembly to three 
of its members : Armellini, Saliceti, and Montecchi—the first trium- 
virate. They named a responsible ministry! to carry on the business 
of the State. The Assembly, in the meantime, had to frame a consti- 
tution, and then dissolve itself. The Roman Republic was, moreover, 
to be the harbinger of a great covenant of the whole nation; and one 
of its first acts was an appeal to Italy for the convocation in Rome of 
a national congress. In matters of private right, Armellini had, 
whilst still a member of the provisional government, promulgated a 
series of laws, in which the liberal principles of Roman jurisprudenc: 
already adopted by the Napoleonic code, and improved by contem- 
porary science, were applied in a masterly way to the present condition 
of the Roman populations. The Assembly gratefully sanctioned his 
work, as a record of civil wisdom, which had met with the universal 
approbation of the country. As regarded the judicial and adminis- 
trative departments, all ecclesiastical privileges, exceptional courts. 
and arbitrary forms of trial, were at once abolished, as remains ci 
medieval barbarism ; individual liberty was surrounded with all the 
safeguards which form one of the noblest conquests of free and civil- 
ised nations; all hindrances to the manifestation of thought and the 


(1) The ministry was composed as follows: Minister of Public Instruction and Pres?- 
dent of the Council, Monsignor Emanuele Muzzarelli, formerly a prelate; Foreign 
Affairs, Carlo Rusconi; Home Affairs, Aurelio Saffi; Judicial Department, Giovils 
Lazzarini; Finance, Marquis Ignazio Guiccioli; Public Works and Trade, Pietr« 
Sterbini ; War Department, Count Pompeo di Campello. 
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exercise of public rights were suppressed, and freedom of conscience 
proclaimed. The prisons of the Holy Office were thrown open to the 
inspection of the people, and the palace of the Inquisition was ap- 
pointed to be the dwelling for the families of poor and honest artisans. 
All restrictions to free industry and commerce, all taxes on articles of 
necessary consumption, were abolished or equitably reduced. Eccle- 
siastical property was, on the same principle which has dictated a 
similar measure to the present Parliament in Italy, declared to be 
State property ; but the decision of the Roman Assembly in ’49 was, 
owing to its social and beneficent character, far superior to the present 
law, for instead of proposing to sell by auction, for the profit of the 
rich, the lands of the Church, it decreed that they should be distri- 
buted in small lots, on a system of permanent tenantry, among 
industrious labourers and small proprietors in the country. 

The organisation of the army claimed, at the same time, all the 
attention of the government. It was their duty as well as their most 
carnest desire to prepare themselves for an efficient co-operation with 
tle Sardinian army against the common foe. And had Charles Albert 
and the military aristocracy of Piedmont abstained from rushing head- 
long—without any previous communication with the Roman government 
—into that three days’ campaign which ended in a complete discomfi- 
ture at Novara, Rome would have proved no inconsiderable auxiliary 
in the war. Nor did she despair, even after that second failure of the 
monarchical war, of making a stand against Austrian invasion, and 
carrying on a successful struggle in the north of Italy. Besides our 
own forces, all the fighting elements of the other provinces of Italy 
were rallying round us. General Roselli, the two Calandrelli, and 
other distinguished Roman officers, Pisacane and Mezzacapo from 
Naples, Medici, Manara, Daverio from Lombardy, Mameli and Bixio 
from Genoa,' with Garibaldi for their leader, formed no insignificant 
staff for an army of patriots. There was still a chance of success, and 
confidence was not wanting in the stout heart of Rome. In the 
meantime, at the beginning of March, previous to the renewal of 
hostilities between Piedmont and Austria, Mazzini, who had been 
elected a member of the Roman Assembly, came to Rome. His pre- 
sence infused new energy into the life of the government. Through 
his advice, a military commission of the ablest officers was entrusted 
with the reorganisation of the army, which was to be increased to 
the number of 45,000 men, besides the national guard and the volun- 
teers. The forces of the republic were to be concentrated on the Po 

(1) The two Calandrelli died in exile. Carlo Pisacane, one of the most promising 
officers in Italy, for military science and valour, fell, in ’57, at Sapri, in the bold attempt 
of rescuing his fellow-countrymen from Bourbonic tyranny. Mezzacapo, Medici, Bixio, 
are now generals in the Italian army. Manara, Daverio, Mameli, fell in the defence of 


Rome. ‘The latter, son of Vice-Admiral Mameli of Genoa, was one of the most gifted 
intellects of modern Italy, 
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and at Ancona, in order to be ready, at the first signal of war, to 
take the field against Austria. Rome had little to fear from a 
Neapolitan incursion. 

The key of the situation was in Lombardy and Venice. Whilst 
these preparations were being carried on, the first tidings of the 
Sardinian movement arrived. All the available forces were instantly 
despatched to the North. They had scarcely reached Ancona, when 
the news of the defeat at Novara met them on their way. The Roman 
government was obliged to assume a defensive attitude, and there was 
no doubt that the efficiency of its troops and the resolution of the 
people would have kept at bay the limited amount of forces which 
Austria, at that time, could have detached from its main army. Though 
smouldering, the insurrection was not yet wholly quenched in Lom- 
bardy. Venice was still heroically holding out against her besiegers ; 
the Lombard division in the Piedmontese army was asking to be 
allowed to join with the Romans in the continuation of the struggle ; 
and the popular party throughout Italy was looking to Rome as to 
its last and only rock of salvation. The Roman Assembly proved 
itself equal to the difficulty of the situation, and to its duties towards 
the nation. Calm, serene, and sternly resolved to redeem the honour, 
if not able to save the cause of freedom and Italy, the representatives 
of the Republic and their government maintained order at home, and 
vigorously put a stop to the deads of violence’ which unfortunately 
occurred in some of the towns in the provinces, as a result of the evil 
passions brought into play by the dread of foreign invasion. Ener- 
yetic measures were taken for the defence of the country, and the execu- 
tive power was strengthened by naming a new Triumvirate, composed 
of Armellini, Mazzini, and myself. This second Triumvirate was 
appointed on the 29th of March, on receiving the news from Novara. 
The spirit in which it accepted office was expressed in the following 
words of its first proclamation :— 


‘‘To provide for the safety of the republic, to protect it from dangers 
within and without, to cause it worthily to maintain its ground in the war of 
independence—such is the task intrusted to us. This commission signifies for 
us respect, not only for a form of government, for a name, but also for the 
principle represented by this name, and by this form of government; and this 
principle is for us a principle of love, of civilisation, of fraternal progress, by 
all and for all, of moral, intellectual, and economical improvement for the 
entire body of citizens. .... . The republic in Rome . . . has to prove to 
Italy and to Europe . . . that our work is eminently religious, a work of edu- 
cation and morality ; that the accusations of intolerance, anarchy, and violent 
upturning of things, directed against our banrer, are false ; that, thanks to the 





(1) As regards the repression of those crimes, see the documents reproduced from 
the Monitore Romano, and from the Blue Book, in Tract No II., published by the 
Society of the Friends of Italy in London, in 1851, on the charge of ‘Terrorism in Rome 
during the government of the Republic. 
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republican principle, united as one family of good men, under the eye of God, 
and, following the impulse of those who are the first among us in genius 


and virtue, we march on to the attainment of true order—law and power re- 
ee 


‘*Economy in employments, morality in the choice of officials, capacity, 
proved where possible by trial, placed at the head of the different administra- 
tive departments. 


‘*Order and severity of verification and control in financial matters; limited 
expenses, war to all wastefulness, expenditure of the money of the country 
exclusively for the good of the country. ..... 

‘* No war of classes, no hostility to acquired wealth, no wanton or unjust 
violation of property ; buta constant tendency towards the material ameliora- 
tion of the classes least favoured by fortune, and a firm determination to re- 
establish the credit of the State, and to lay a check upon every culpable egotism 
of monopoly, trick, or passive resistance, tending to dissolve or impair it.’’? 


That these principles were strictly adhered to and successfully carried 
out; that, with the unanimous co-operation of a noble people, property 
and personal security were safely guarded, and all foreigners residing 
in Rome, and particularly the French, were placed under the special 
protection of the government, are facts long since established beyond 
the reach of calumny by the overwhelming evidence offered, not only 
by friends, but even by those who were opposed to the Roman Repub- 
lic, and by all impartial witnesses.’ 

It was the unenviable privilege of the reactionary party in France, 
under a Republic founded, by less pacific means, on the same princi- 
ples on which the Roman Republic had been reared, to trample 
down the last spark of hope for the liberation of Italy in those days. 
The French intervention—the work, not of the French people, but ot 
the treachery and hypocrisy of those who were then leading France 
to her moral decline—would have had some excuse if the govern- 
ment of Paris had first allowed Rome to fight out her quarrel with 
Austria, and had then interfered, in case of failure, lest the latter 
should overrun the whole of Italy. As it happened, having assailed 
the Romans at their back whilst they stood arrayed in self-defence 
against Austrian invasion, it deservedly acquired all the odium of an 
encroachment upon popular rights and national independence, and 
forced its authors to involve the injustice of the act in falsehood, 
equivocation, and Jesuitical sophistry. 

It is beyond the compass of this paper to record in detail the 
gallant action on the 30th of April, when the French, in their first 
attempt against Rome, were beaten back in utter confusion to Civita 
Vecchia by a small detachment of the Roman army ; the hearty con- 
currence of the people in all the measures of the government; the 

(1) See “ Actes Officiels de la République Romaine; extraits et traduits du Moniteur 
Romain.” 


(2) The charge of terrorism in Rome during the republican government, rejected by 
the testimony of all honest historians of the events of ’49, has been amply refuted by 
the Tract (No. II.) of the Society of the Friends of Italy, quoted above. 
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mutual confidence of both in the fulfilment of their common duty ; 
the temperate regard evinced towards the French nation by not fol- 
lowing out the success of the day, but declaring the war, on the 

toman side, to be a strictly defensive one ; and, lastly, the expression 
of legitimate pride which burst forth from the heart of the people on 
that memorable occasion, after so brilliant a proof of national valour 
in the cause of national honour. I must equally abstain from dwell- 
ing upon the victory gained by the Roman troops at Velletri, over 
the King of Naples, and the latter’s narrow escape; the heroic 
struggle of the 3rd of June, in defence of Villa Pamfili and Villa 
Corsini, when General Oudinot, before the day appointed by mutual 
agreement for the recommencement of hostilities, assailed by surprise 
those important positions ; the admirable defence, by Medici, of the 
Vascello (a strongly-built edifice outside Porta San Pancrazio), un- 
flinchingly kept up until the end of the siege, when on the 3rd of 
July the French entered Rome. I may, however, be allowed here 
to record some names which will be remembered so long as 
the Italian nation shall have a place in history, and the memory 
of those who have died, and of those who have devoted their 
lives for their country, be held in honour amongst men:—Mameli, a 
rising poet, cut off in the flower of youth, whose bright intellect, 
penetrated with a spirit of beauty and patriotism, gave promise of a 
future revival to national literature ; Daverio, Masina, Manara, Dan- 
dolo, Morosini, and many others, whose tombs will, from generation 
to generation, offer an inspiring example of duty and self-sacrifice to 
the sons of Italian mothers; Giuseppe Garibaldi, whose lion-like 
strength on the field of battle, and gentleness in private life, whose 
unselfish patriotism and genuine single-mindedness amidst universal 
ovation, have rendered him almost a legendary character in con- 
temporary history ; and, above them all, Giuseppe Mazzini, the true 
inspirer of the awakening conscience of the nation, the great seer of 
Italian unity in the present century, on whom devolved the glorious 
task of directing, with the heart of a patriot and the ability of a 
statesman,' the defence of Rome in ’49. 

The mind recoils from contemplating, on the other hand, the sad 
contrast offered by the conduct of the enemies of Rome. The dis- 
loyalty displayed by the besiegers ; the meanness of a policy which, 
in the hands of a coalition of sceptics and Jesuits, paved the way, 
through the overthrow of the Roman Republic, for the enslavement 
of the French nation ; the underhand dealings which set at nought 

(1) The correspondence of Mazzini with Mons. Lesseps, concerning the ‘question of 
right between Rome and the French Government, forms a series of the ablest state- 
papers known in contemporary history (see Actes Oficiels, &c.) ; and his protest, in the 
form of a letter addressed to Messrs. De Falloux, Tocqueville, &c., after the fall of Rome, 


deserves a place among the most eloquent vindications of truth and justice ever written 
in defence of a nation. 
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the vote of the National Assembly in Paris, which had decreed that 
the expedition, as originally intended, should be strictly kept on 
friendly grounds; the diplomatic arrangements between the French 
envoy, Lesseps, and the Roman Triumvirate, disregarded by General 
Oudinot on account of the secret instructions given to him by the 
government of the President ; every principle of international right 
and honesty contemned ; all this forms one of the most dishonourable 
pages in the history of the nineteenth century. 

The Pope was restored once more to absolute power. “ The things 
of God,” to use the impressive language of Dante,’ “which should 
be wedded unto goodness,” were again “fastened in wedlock vile” to 
the interests of an unscrupulous policy. The authority of tie Papal 
See was placed under the protection of French and Austrian bayonets: 
its political sovereignty controlled by the conflicting pretensions of 
Paris and Vienna on the management of papal and Italian affairs. 
And all this was called by the Ultramontane party a restoration of the 
Pope to the free exercise of his religious ministry. That party was 
allowed to have the upper hand during ten years of oppression, until, 
in ’59 and ’60, a new phase of life dawned upon Italy, and the Roman 
question rose again, like the spectre of Banquo, from the tombs of its 
martyrs. Will that sect now prevail against the right of Rome and 
Italy to the free choice of their own government ? 

There are in this problem three points to be considered. The 
present leanings of the Italian people concerning Rome ; The rela- 
tions of foreign powers with the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
modified, as they have been, by the results of the last war; and 
The relative influence of the Ultramontane party, in comparison 


with opposite influences, both within and without the pale of the 
Church. 


Let us briefly look into these points. 

As regards the tendency of the Italian people, the following facts 
will corroborate what I have stated above, that the sentence of ’49 
has not been, and will never be, repealed by Italy. In 1859, ten 
years after the restoration of the Papal Government by France and 
Austria, the Austrian garrisons, at the commencement of the war in 
Lombardy, evacuated the Roman provinces. The priestly authorities 
were left to deal alone with their subjects. But in every town of 
Romagna, scarcely had those garrisons gone out at one gate, when the 
Papal Legates withdrew through the other. No personal violence 
was offered them by the people, who had for so many years been kept 
by them under the tender mercies of foreign occupation and military 
rule. The moral force of public opinion was sufficient to drive them 
away from a land where they had no supporters. The provinces of 
Romagna forthwith proceeded to establish a pro-tempore government. 


(1) “Inferno,” canto xix., Cary’s translation. 
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A representative assembly at Bologna voted the annexation of 
Romagna to Piedmont, together with the other emancipated States of 
Italy,—namely, Tuscany, Modena, and Parma,—in order to form the 
first nucleus of Italian unity. The vote of the Assembly was not 
considered a sufficient expression of the disposition of the country. 
It was decreed by the provisional government that an appeal should 
be made to the direct suffrage of the populations. The people con- 
firmed by overwhelming majorities the vote of their representatives. 
The Marche and the Umbria, after the defeat of the Papal army 
under Lamoriciére at Castel Fidardo, followed the example of the 
Romagna. Throughout the Roman States, wherever armed force 
gave way, popular suffrage unanimously reasserted the national ver- 
dict of ’49 against the temporal power of the Pope, and declared with 
the rest of Italy, though in different circumstances and under a 
monarchical form, for the leading principle of the national revolution, 
namely, political unity. The secular sway of the Church was thus 
restricted to Rome, and to that portion of territory around it which 
was occupied by the French. Since then Italy has, to a certain 
extent, achieved her purpose. To complete her unity however, and 
to put an end to foreign interference and clerical conspiracy, Rome is 
still wanting. This want has been felt by all parties, and the Italian 
Parliament, interpreting the vote of the nation, proclaimed, in its 
first session, Rome to be the capital of Italy. If the populations 
that are subject to papal rule were released from all diplomatic 
intrigues and hindrances, and allowed freely to express and carry out 
their wishes, there is no doubt that they would assert their liberty, 
and once more affirm their national fellowship with the rest of the 
country. Such, in so far as the Italian people is concerned, is the 
true state of things; and neither homilies of ultramontane bishops 
and journalists in France, nor meetings of pious ladies and gentle- 
men of the Catholic persuasion in London, can change its course, or 
cause it not to be. 

Let us now consider the problem in its relations with those external 
interests which have hitherto combined to hinder its solution in a 
sense favourable to Italian unity. It is, I conceive, an all important 
fact that the restoration of the Pope, in 1814, was principally due 
to a transient coalition of political, rather than of religious interests, 
among the sovereigns of Europe, against the tendencies of the age. 
That restoration was pre-eminently a political agreement; and 
Pius VII., with little foresight as to the real nature of the case, 
complacently remarked, in his Allocution to the Cardinals at that 
time, that schismatic and Protestant Europe had been the chief 
promoter of his elevation. ‘The Emperor of Russia,” he said, “ has 
taken my rights into consideration with peculiar attention; and 

Sweden, England, and Prussia have declared in my favour during 
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the whole course of the negotiations.” The excesses of the French 


Revolution and the conquests of the Empire had provoked a reaction, 
which caused both the Protestant and the Catholic Powers, with the 
Czar at their head, to join in the scheme of restoring political 
authority in Europe on the old principles of medieval religion and 
Divine right. The Pope was thereby considered by the Autocrat 
of the Russian Church as a useful colleague, and by Protestant 
monarchies and English Toryism, the representative of legitimacy 
and order in Catholic States; whilst among the latter, France was 
placed in an altogether subordinate position, Spain was deprived of 
her liberties by that very dynasty which she had shed torrents of 
blood to restore, and Austria had acquired preponderance through 
its possessions in Italy and its alliance with the Pope. The latent 
antagonisms of such a combination of circumstances were destined, 
however, soon to break out. The Protestant States, no longer 
exposed to the danger of “aggression from any conquering power, 
gradually resumed their liberal principles. Whilst abolishing, on 
the one hand, the civil disabilities of their Catholic subjects, they 
withdrew, on the other, their political support from the Pope as an 
absolute prince, and left all the odium of the interference against 
the rights of nations to Catholic sovereigns. Thus the intervention 
of France in Spain, and that of Austria and France in Italy, from 
°21 to 49, if not actually prevented, were at least not countenanced 
by a large portion of Protestant Europe. From this policy, and 
especially through the progress of opinion in England against 
international encroachments, the principle that the internal con- 
stitution of every nation belongs by inviolable right to the people 
concerned, gradually exerted a powerful influence on the destinies 
of continental countries, and on the public law of Europe. Besides 
this secession of the Protestant element from the Holy Alliance, 
other causes of disruption were at work among Catholic States them- 
selves. France had been humiliated by those who called themselves 
her liberators. National pride revolted against the idea that the 
French nation should hold a subaltern -position ; that Austria should 
possess the Dictatorship of Italy, and rule the Pope, who, through 
the influence of the Jesuits over the restored Bourbons, was ruling 
France. The ultra-Catholic principles of Charles X., and the 
curtailment of French liberties, consequently led to the revolution 
of 1830, which was immediately responded to by the revolt of 1831 
in the Papal States: a revolt which, though allowed to be suppressed, 
through the selfish policy of Louis Philippe, by the arms of Austria, 
was nevertheless the starting-point of that ever-engrossing question 
of Italian emancipation which is now successfully striving for its 
accomplishment. Conjointly with this great central question, the 
secular movement against Papal jurisdiction, which had characterised 
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the latter part of the preceding century, and had been kept back 
by the theocratic and monarchical league of 1815, acquired a new 
impulse and a greater strength. In Portugal and Spain, the Church 
was deprived of its immunities and of its property, no longer by the 
isolated efforts of enlightened ministers, but by the Cortes and 
the people themselves. In Austria the traditions of Leopold and 
Joseph II. were re-adopted by public opinion, and the House of 
Ifapsburg was placed in the alternative of breaking with the Court 
of Rome, and thus endangering its position as regarded Italy, or 
of provoking serious opposition at home. In France, under the 
reign of Louis Philippe, the principles of the revolution in Church 
matters were revived by the Liberal party, and adhered to by the 
Government. Amidst this general aversion of the educated classes 
in all Catholic countries to Romish pretensions, it was but a poor 
compensation for the Roman Court that in Belgium, Ireland, and 
Poland the Papal principle was to a certain extent galvanised through 
national wrongs. In Belgium, the Papal hierarchy was obliged to 
countenance, in contradiction with itself, the most advanced doctrines 
of religious and political liberty ; whilst in Ireland it had to fight 
against that very abuse of a privileged Church which is the essence 
of Papal domination in Italy. In Poland, Papacy was called upon 
to protect the principle of national independence which it had 
condemned and persecuted in the Italian peninsula. Accordingly, 
the Court of Rome, following the dictates of a selfish policy, rather 
than those of justice, has, in the time of Gregory XVI. and after- 
wards, heartlessly reproved the heroic sacrifices of the Catholic Poles, 
and enjoined upon them passive obedience to their schismatic op- 
pressors. So unmistakably contradictory and wrong is this mixing 
up of a Christian bishopric with a State policy, which perverts the 
ecclesiastical ministry into a godless mockery. 

In consequence of what has been stated above, the only two Powers 
that remained more strongly interested in, and directly influential 
upon, the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, were France and Austria. 
But the relations of these two Powers with Italy and the Roman See, 
far from being determined by common principles, were, us I have 
remarked, of a conflicting nature throughout; and it was evident 
that as soon as Italy should be strong enough to contend with Austria 
for independence, France must side with her. There is a marvellous 
logic in history. That awful force which the Gentile called Fate, 
the Christian, Providence, and which will be more and more 
recognised as the unerring process of the moral order of Nature 
under a Divine law of retribution for its infractions, becomes 
strikingly manifest throughout this great drama of Rome and Italy. 
The French occupation was the work of the Ultramontane party, the 
stepping-stone of the Empire. For the foundation of the latter the 
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support of the clergy was required, and Rome had to be sacrificed. 
But, though necessary as an electoral engine, the support of the 
clergy was of little or no consequence in other respects. The Empire 
implied for the French nation military glory and assistance to 
oppressed nationalities ; it must perforce satisfy the tendencies of the 
middle and working classes, rather than the old traditions of the 
Church and the aristocracy. Popular wars, and every encouragement 
to industry and commerce, were in turn indispensable to keep up 
the prestige of its essentially personal power. These conditions of 
existence, together with the traditional competition of France with 
the House of Austria for supremacy in Italy, caused the war of ’59. 
Through that war the two rival powers virtually fought each other 
out of the peninsula, leaving Italy to pursue her destiny as an inde- 
pendent nation, and freely to avail herself of any occasion which 
time should offer. The occasion arose; and by the war of ’66, 
through the moral force of opinion and the Prussian victories in 
Germany, more than through any material success on the Italian 
side, Austrian dominion in Venice was finally put an end to. The 
exclusion of Austria from Northern Italy rendered utterly groundless 
in Rome, even as a counterpoise to that influence, an occupation 
which from its very beginning was totally untenable on principles 
of national right and international justice. And now the position is 
this: the only great interest which still existed in connection with 
the political fact of the Papal restoration in 1814, viz., Austrian 
dominion in Italy, has disappeared for ever. And when once Italy 
is free and independent, the temporal power of the Pope can no 
longer be a question of material importance for the successors of 
Joseph II. Austria, in the unsettled state of its internal policy, will 
have to yield more and more to the principles of religious liberty. 
Indeed, even at the time of its repressive policy in Italy, the last 
concordat was a source of vexations which were with difficulty 
submitted to. The question of secular Papacy is therefore nearly 
reduced to an international one between Italy and France, in which 
the prejudices of a section of the Catholic Church, rather than the 
real interests of the two countries, appear to be engaged. 

There is a circumstance which foreign Papists generally overlook, 
and which may influence in no small degree the future course of 
events, namely, the opinion of Italian Catholics and priests on their 
own Church establishment. It may be safely stated that the views 
of ultra-Catholics are not at present, nor have been for the last cen- 
tury, much in favour with the secular clergy in Italy, not excepting 
Rome itself. Indeed, the temporal power of the Pope and the poli- 
tical jurisdiction of bishops and abbots met—even at the time of the 
greatest influence of Rome, as the centre of universal theocracy—with 
the most decided opposition among the Italian republics, and among 
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members of the Church itself. The arguments of Arnold of Brescia 
were further developed by the greatest writers and statesmen of Italy, 
from Dante to Savonarola, Fra Paolo Sarpi, Giannone, and the Jan- 
senistic school in the latter part of the last century, with the Bishop 
of Pistoja, Scipione De Ricci, at its head. Even cardinals have ex- 
pressed opinions favourable to the separation of the political from the 
spiritual power, as conducive to the advancement of religion. The 
words written in 1816 by Cardinal Pacca' on this subject, in justifi- 
cation of his conduct during the contest between Pius VII. and 
Napoleon, are the more remarkable now, as, besides being pervaded 
by a true Christian spirit, they have the importance of a prediction 
and a warning to the Catholic Church. ‘The sovereign pontifts,” 
he says, “freed from the heavy burden (of the State), would devote 
all their cares to the spiritual welfare of the faithful. The Church, 
deprived of the splendour of riches and honours, would number 
amongst its clergy only those who aspire to goodness (qui bonum opus 
desiderant). The popes would, in the choice of their counsellors, no 
longer regard birth or powerful connections ; the motley crowd of 
official prelates that swarm around the Holy See, would vanish. . . . 
Should the temporal power be abolished, there would no longer be 
any fear that ecclesiastical decisions would be influenced by political 
considerations.” 

These words, from such an authority, deserve the serious meditation 
of those Catholics who, though stubborn in their prejudice, have so 
little faith in the vitality of their creed as to foretell ruin to the 
Catholic Church if the Pope ceased to be a petty sovereign under the 
guardianship of the great Powers of Europe, to become the morally 
independent Primate of the Catholic communion. The opinions so 
moderately propounded by Cardinal Pacca agree with the temperate 
and practical disposition of the Italian mind as regards religious 
matters. And asa proof that this disposition is gaining ground in 
the very pale of the Church, I may state that when in ’62 the ex- 
Jesuit Passaglia proposed to the Italian clergy to offer a petition to 
the Pope entreating him to resign the temporal power for the welfare 
of Italy and of the Church, that petition was covered with several 
thousand signatures of the secular priests and the parochial clergy. 

I have limited myself on this, as on the other points, to a simple 
sketch, which might easily be filled up with further illustrations from 
the history of the Italian Church. But this sketch will be sufficient 
to afford some insight into the probable course that clerical opinion 
will take in Italy in proportion as the urgency of the solution-of the 
Roman question becomes stronger, and the pressure of the hierarchy 
on the lower clergy is removed. As regards the opinion of secular 

(1) See the letter to his brother (November Ist, 1816), subsequently published as an 


introduction to his Memoirs. 
VOL. VII. HH 
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society, there is no doubt that the educated classes from principle, 
and the working classes from instinctive repugnance to priestcraft, 
will not be satisfied with only the separation of Church from State in 
Rome, but will demand absolute liberty of conscience. The decree of 
the Constituent Assembly in ’49, which declared the cessation of the 
temporal power, added, in its Second Article, that “ the Roman Pontiff 
would have the independent exercise of his spiritual ministry secured 
by all necessary safeguards,” which meant that he would be placed 
under the protection of the common law of the country, on an equal 
footing with all other religious persuasions. What higher and more 
impersonal protection than this could be adopted for the liberty and 
dignity of the Catholic Church in Italy and elsewhere? Would the 
Pope be less independent under the law of the land than under the 
guardianship of foreign potentates or of mercenary soldiers, amidst 
popular strife and discontent in Rome? Would he not obtain a far 
safer and more becoming support, in the discharge of his episcopal 
office, from the contributions of Catholic nations, than any which has 
ever been obtained through over-taxation and extortion? I firmly 
believe that the day is not far removed in which this solution of the 
difficulty will be brought about by the force of things in the interest 
of society and religion. Italy must take part in the great march of 
nations towards that goal where, by the recognition of the freedom of 
thought and the sanctity of conscience, the period of political strifes 
for theological differences will be closed for ever, and a bond of 
brotherhood will be established among men by a mutual respect of 
their religious opinions and aspirations. ‘In America,” a dis- 
tinguished English writer has recently said, “‘ where there is no domi- 
nant sect, religion is, in spite of the utmost diversity of sects, the 
great bond of social union and the most powerful instrument of 
civilisation.”' What is true and good in America cannot be false 
and pernicious in Europe. 

As to the mode and time of Italian emancipation in Rome, much 
will depend on the wisdom of those governments which are chiefly 
involved in the question, and particularly of the Government of 
Italy. Rome, I have no doubt, will sooner or later embody in a 
mighty fact a victory already morally secured. Whether the Pope will 
take his departure, or, as it appears more probable, grant reforms 
which will but tend to give his subjects more freedom in the mani- 
festation of their wishes, the inborn connection of Rome with Italy 
will reveal itself as the predominant feature of the case. It is not 
for self-administration only that Rome is striving. An independent 
municipality in the centre of Italy, amidst the mutual sympathies 
and interests that exist between the nation and the city, is an utter 
impossibility. Will France interfere again, only to protract, by 


. () Mr. Goldwin Smith in his letter to the Manchester Examiner on the Irish question. 
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violence and division between herself and Italy, an ‘unavoidable 
solution? I think the requirements of civilisation and the power of 
public opinion would not admit of the repetition of such a policy. 

No other alternative then is left, in the interest of Italy and the 
civil progress in the world, but to allow Rome to become the political 
head of the country, and the symbol, no longer of the material, but 
of the moral unity of mankind in freedom. 

Should the Italian Government fail in this task, the Italian people 
will not fail to accomplish it.’ 


AvRELIO Sarrt. 


(1) The preceding article was written some time ago, when the French were about 
to depart from Rome. The situation having since then undergone no material change, 
I have made no alteration in my remarks. But a few words in addition to what I have 
already said will perhaps be required better to define the present complexion of affairs. 
The Pope has neither left the Vatican, nor shown any liberal disposition towards his 
subjects or towards Italy. No thinking mind, however, will seriously be of opinion 
that things can long remain as they are. To consider the establishment of temporal 
papacy at Rome supported by foreign mercenaries a permanent solution of the question 
would, indeed, be a sorry proof of blind statesmanship. The very forbearance of the 
Roman people bespeaks their settled purpose, and their confidence as to the future; 
whilst public opinion, and the vote of the, Italian Parliament as regards the financial 
project, by which the former Bill concerning the property of the Church was to be 
superseded, and no inconsiderable amount of influence placed in the hands of the 
hierarchy, clearly show the firm resolve of the nation not to be tricked by Jesuitical 
schemes. As to religious freedom, the policy of the Italian ministers has hitherto becn 
an attempt to reconcile the Papal Court by lavish concessions, such as the renuncia- 
tion of the Regius Exequatur and the like. This policy will prove a failure. What the 
Roman Court aims at is, not merely the independence of the Church in its internal 
relations, but political power to enforce exclusively its dominion over the conscience, and 
its reactionary influence on the civil government of society. Iagree, in theory, with the 
American principles set forth by Baron Ricasoli in his late address to the bishops. ‘There 
is, however, a practical consideration which must not be overlooked in the present state of 
things in Italy. So long as the Papacy stands out as a political government—as a State 
within a State—in the very heart of the country, bidding defiance to national rights 
and institutions, and anxiously watching for some favourable catastrophe, that might 
open the way for their overthrow, ecclesiastical independence can have but one meaning, 
namely, to enable the Church to conspire against the State, whilst depriving the latter 
of the means of self-defence. Let Rome be the free capital of Italy, and the Church 
resume its purely spiritual office, then the country will be able to grant it that liberty 
which, under such circumstances, would be the common privilege of all religious per- 
suasions under the law of the land. This is the view taken in the above pages. The 
notion of religious freedom is coincident with that of civil equality among all parties 
concerned ; and, as regards the Papal Church in particular, necessarily subordinate to 
the divesting it of that aggressive political character, owing to which its present condi- 
tion in Italy is utterly at variance ,with the position held by the same in the United 
States of America. A. 8. 
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GOOSE-STEP. 


Few places could perhaps be less adapted for a private rehearsal than 
the staircase of a lodging-house in a provincial town. A provincial 
town enlivened only by a theatre open for six weeks of the year, and 
rejoicing in the occasional presence of the depét from which a march- 
ing regiment on foreign service drew its supplies of men and officers. 
Nevertheless, this unpromising locality had been selected for the 
purpose of studying his part by an individual whose exterior denoted 
he could belong to no other profession than that of an actor. As 
the man stood gesticulating on the landing, he appeared unconscious 
of everything in the world but the character it was his purpose to 
assume. Fanny Draper, dodging out of a small, humbly-furnished 
bed-room, was somewhat startled by the energy with which this 
enthusiast threw himself at her feet, and seizing her hand in both 
his own, exclaimed with alarming vehemence— 

‘Adorable being, has not your heart long since apprised ye that 
Rinaldo is your devoted slave? He loves ye; he worships ye; 
he lives but in your glances ; he dies beneath your— ” 

“Lor, Mr. Bruff,” exclaimed Fanny, “why, how you go on! I 
declare love-making seems never to be out of your head.” 

Mr. Bruff, thus adjured, rose, not very nimbly, to his feet, and 
assuming, with admirable versatility, what he believed to be the 
air of a man of consummate fashion, apologised for the eccen- 
tricity of his demeanour. 

“ Madam,” said he, “I feel that on this, as on former occasions, 
your penetration will distinguish between the man and his profes- 
sional avocations. I am now engrossed with the part of a lover in 
genteel comedy. My exterior will doubtless suggest to you that I 
am—eh ? what shall I say ?—not exactly disqualified for the cha- 
racter !” 

Fanny glanced at his exterior—a square figure, a tightly-buttoned 
-coat, a close-shaved face, marked with deep lines, and illumined by 
a prominent red nose. 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“Don’t keep me long then, Mr. Bruff, and don’t make love to me 
in earnest, please, more than you can help.” 

While she spoke she looked anxiously along the passage, as though 
afraid of observation. 

Mr. Bruff at once became Rinaldo to the core. 
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“Stand there, madam, I beg of you,” said he. “ <A little farther 
off, if you please. Head turned somewhat away, and a softening 
glance. Could you manage a softening glance, do you think, 
when I come to the cue ‘and dies beneath your scorn’? Are you 
ready ?” and Mr. Bruff plumped down on his knees ounce more to 
begin it all over again. 

Fanny threw herself into the part. It was evidently not the first 
time that she had thus served as a lay-figure, so to speak, for the 
prosecution of Mr. Bruff’s studies in his art. She sneered, she 
flouted, she bridled, she languished, and finally bent over his close- 
cropped head in an access of tenderness relieved by a flood of tears, 
with an air of passionate reality that, as Mr. Bruff observed while he 
wiped the dust from his trousers, and the perspiration from his face, 
was “more touching, and infinitely more true, than nature itself.” 

“You were born to be an actress,” said he; “and I shall take 
care that you have box-orders every night while our company 
remains. It is a pleasure to know, even in such empty houses as 
these, that there is one person to whom a man can play and feel that 
his efforts are appreciated, and the niceties of his calling understood.” 

Then Mr. Bruff lifted his hat with an air combining, as he was 
persuaded, the roistering demeanour of professed libertinism with 
the dignity of a stage nobleman, siécle Lowis Quatorze, and went his 
way rejoicing to the adjacent tavern. 

Fanny must, indeed, have been a good actress. No sooner was he 
gone than her whole face fell, and on its fresh rosy beauty came that 
anxious look it is so painful to see in the countenances of the young, 
the look that is never there unless the conscience be ill at ease. ‘The 
look of a wounded, weary spirit dissatisfied with itself. She waited 
on the landing for a minute or two, listening intently, then stole 
downstairs, glided along the passage on tip-toe, and with a pale cheek 
and beating heart turned the handle of the sitting-room door. 

The apartment was empty, and Fanny drew breath. On the table 
lay a letter that had arrived but a few minutes by the post. She 
pounced upon it, and fled upstairs as noiselessly, but far more 
quickly than she came down. Then she locked the door, and tore 
open the envelope with the cruel gesture of one who destroys some 
venomous or obnoxious reptile. 

Had she been but half an hour later, had the post been delayed, 
had an accident happened to the mail-train, my story would never 
have been written. Ah! these little bits of paper, what destinies 
they carry about with them, under their trim envelopes and their 
demure, neatly-written addresses! We stick a penny stamp on their 
outside, and that modest insurance covers a freight that is sometimes 
worth more than all the gold and silver in the country. How we 
thirst for them to arrive! How blank our faces, and how dull our 
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hearts, when they fail us! How bitter we are, how unkind and unjust 
towards the guiltless correspondent, whom we make answerable for 
a hundred possibilities of accident! And with what a reaction of 
tenderness returns the flow of an affection that has been thus 
obstructed for a day! 

Fanny read the letter over more than once. The first time her 
face took the leaden, ashy hue of the dead; but her courage seldom 
failed her long, either for good or evil, and there was a very resolute 
look about her eyes and mouth ere she was half-way through the 
second perusal. Had it reached its rightful owner, I think it would 
have been covered with kisses and laid next to a warm, impulsive, 
wayward, but loving heart. It was a production, too, that might 
have been read aloud at Charing-cross without prejudice to the 
writer’s modesty and fair fame. Here it is :-— 


“Dear Mr. Atnsiiz,—I have to thank you for your letter in 
papa’s name and my own. He was very much pleased to hear you 
had joined your regiment, and we all wish you every success and 
happiness in your new profession. We were disappointed not to see 
you before you left Mr. Archer, who always speaks of you as his 
favourite pupil ; and, indeed, I had no idea, when we went to London, 
that you were going to leave our neighbourhood so soon. We should 
eertainly have put off our journey for a day or two had we thought 
we were not even to bid you good-bye. But you know you have our 
very best wishes for your welfare. I will give your message to papa, 
and shall be so glad to hear again if we can be of any service to you 
here. Even if you have nothing very particular to say, you may find 
time to send us a few lines. Your favourite roses are not yet faded, 
and I gathered some this morning, which are standing on my 
writing-table now. Good-bye, dear Mr. Ainslie, with kindest 
regards from us all, believe me ever 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ Leonora WELBY.” 

‘“* Marston Rectory, Sept. —th.” 

Then the last page was crossed (quite unnecessarily, for there was 
plenty of space below the signature) with two lines,—“I think I 
have written you a letter as correct and proper as your own, but 
I was so glad to get it all the same.” 

Fanny’s smile was not pleasant when she concluded this harmless 
effusion. It deepened and hardened round her mouth, too, while 
she placed the letter in an envelope, sealed it carefully, and directed 
it to John Vandeleur, Esq., Oakover, shire; but it left her face 
very grave and sad, under a smart little bonnet and double black 


veil, while she walked stealthily to the post-office and dropped her 
missive in the box. 
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She had plenty of time to spare. Gerard was still in the little 
mess-room of the 250th Regiment, smoking a cigar, after the squad- 
drill it was necessary he should undergo, and thinking of Norah, 
perhaps less than usual, because he was persuaded that his own 
letter must ere this have come to hand, and that she would answer 
it at once, 

He had joined his regiment, or rather its depdt, immediately on 
his appointment, without availing himself of the two months’ leave 
indulgently granted by the Ilorse Guards on such occasions,—his 
great-uncle, an arbitrary and unreasonable old gentleman, having 
made this condition on purchasing the commission and outfit for his 
relative. Ainslie arrived in barracks consequently without uniforms, 
and without furniture, so he learned a good deal of his drill in a 
shooting-jacket ; and as the depét was on the eve of a march, took 
cheap lodgings in the neighbourhood, which he seldom visited but 
to dress for dinner and go to bed. He had led this life for some 
little time before he could summon up courage to write to Miss 
Welby, and he was now looking forward with a thrill of delight 
to finding her answer at his lodgings, when he returned, which he 
meant to do the moment he had finished his cigar. 

The conversation of Ensign Ainslie and his comrades, I am bound 
to admit, was not instructive nor even amusing. They were smoking 
and partaking also of soda-water, strengthened by stimulants, in a 
bare, comfortless, little room, littered with newspapers, and redolent 
of tobacco, both stale and fresh. Time seemed to hang heavy on 
their hands. They lounged and straddled in every variety of 
attitude, on hard wooden chairs; and they spoke in every variety 
of tone, from the gruff bass of the red-faced veteran to the broken 
Jalsetto of the lately-joined recruit. A jaded mess-waiter, or a trim 
orderly-sergeant, appeared at intervals; but such interruptions in 
no way affected the flow of conversation, which turned on the personal 
charms of a lady, ascertained to have arrived lately in the town, and 
the mystery attached to her choice of residence. 

Captain Hughes, a colonial lady-killer of much experience, expressed 
himself in terms of unqualified approval. 

“The best-looking woman I’ve seen since we left Manchester,” 
insisted the captain, dogmatically. “I followed her all the way 
down Market Street, yesterday, and I give you my honour, sir, she’s 
as straight on her ankles as an opera-dancer; with a figure—I haven’t 
seen such a figure since I got my company, I'll tell you. She 
reminded me of ‘the Slasher.’ You remember ‘ the Slasher,’ Jones ? 
—girl that threw you over, last fall, so coolly, at Quebec.” 

Jones, a young warrior of fair complexion, and unobtrusive 
manners, owned that he had not forgotten; blushing the while 
uncomfortably, because that “the Slasher’s” glances had wounded 
him in a vital place. 
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“T know where she lives, too,”’ resumed the captain, triumphantly. 
“T followed the trail, sir, like a Red Indian. Ah! they can’t dodge 
a fellow that’s had my practice in the game, even if they want to, 
which they don’t. I’d two checks—one at a grocer’s, and one at a 
glove-shop ; but I ran her to ground at last.” 

“You'll tell me!” lisped little Baker, commonly called “ Crumbs,” 
the youngest of the party, senior only to Gerard in the regiment, 
but looking like a mere child by his side. ‘ You'll tell me, of course, 
because I’m in your own company. You can’t get out of it; and 
we'll walk down this afternoon, and call together.” 

“Crumbs!” observed his captain, impressively, “you’re the last 
man in the regiment I’d trust.” (Crumbs looked immensely 
delighted). ‘ Besides, you little beggar, you ought to be back at 
school; and if I did my duty as the captain of your company, I’d 
make the Adjutant write to your mother and tell her so.” 

“Crumbs,” no whit abashed, ordered a tumbler of brandy and 
soda as big as himself, from which he presently emerged, breathless, 
and observed, for anybody to take up—*“ Ainslie’s cut you all out. 
He lodges in the same house !” 

Every eye was now turned towards Ainslie, and Captain Hughes 
began to fear a rival in the line he had followed hitherto with such 
success. ‘I don’t think it can be the same woman,” said he, check- 
ing the mirth of the youngsters with a frown. “She lives in 
Ainslie’s lodgings, I grant you, but she can only have come there 
yesterday, or I must have seen her before. Isn’t it so, Ainslie ? ” 

“You know more about it than I do,” answered the unconscious 
Gerard. “The only women I’ve seen in the house are Mother Briggs 
herself and a poor servant-girl they call H’ann—very strong of the 
H. It must have been Mother Briggs you followed home, Hughes. 
V’ll congratulate her on her conquest when I go back.” 

But Captain Hughes, nettled by loud shouts of laughter, vigorously 
repudiated such an accusation, and indeed seemed inclined to treat 
the matter with some slight display of temper, when the harmless 
Jones, who had been cooling his face by looking out at the window, 
changed the subject for another almost equally congenial to his 
comrades. 

 Bless’d if there isn’t Snipe dismounting at the gate!” he ex- 
claimed joyfully ; “ there’s a drummer holding his nag. What a spicy 
chestnut it is! Holloa, Snipy! come in, won’t you, and have a 
B. and §.?” 

A voice was heard to reply in the affirmative ; and before the B. 
and S.—signifying a beaker of brandy and soda-water—could make 
its appearance, Mr. Snipe walked into the room, and sat himself 
down amongst the officers with some little shame-facedness, which 
he strove to conceal by squaring his elbows, pulling down his shirt- 
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cuffs, and coaxing a luxuriant crop of brown whiskers under his 
chin. Mr. Snipe was one of those enterprising individuals who make 
a livelihood by riding steeplechases, and are yet supposed by a 
pious fiction never to receive money for thus exerting their energies 
and risking their necks. Concerning Mr. Snipe’s antecedents, the 
officers of the 250th were pleasantly ignorant. He had rented @ 
farm, and failed. Had gone into business as a horse-dealer, and 
failed. Had been appointed to the Militia, but somehow never joined 
his corps. Had been, ostensibly, in all the good things of the 
Turf for the last three years ; yet seemed to be none the richer, and 
none the less hungry for a chance. Had been even taken into 
partnership by a large cattle dealer, when at his lowest ebb, and 
bought out of the concern by his confiding principal before three 
months expired. Mr. Snipe always said he was too sharp for the 
business, and, I believe, his partner thought so too. Since then 
he had been riding at all weights, over all courses, wherever horses 
were pitted against each other to gallop and jump, or to be pulled 
and fall, as the case might be, and the trainers’ orders might direct. 
Mr. Snipe had figured in France, in Germany, in Belgium, and once 
on a thrice auspicious occasion had been within a stirrup leather’s 
thickness of winning the Liverpool; that is to say, but for its 
breaking, he couldn’t have lost! He seemed in easy circumstances 
for a considerable period after this misfortune, smoked the best of 
cigars, and drank a pint of sherry every day, between luncheon and 
dinner-time. 

This gentleman was a wiry, well-built, athletic man, somewhat 
below the middle size, but extremely strong for his weight. Tie 
could shoot, play rackets, whist, and cricket better than most people, 
and was a consummate horseman on any animal under any circum- 
stances. Iis countenance, though good-looking, was not prepossess- 
ing ; and his manners argued want of confidence, not so much in his 
impudence as in his social standing. What he might have been 
among ladies I am not prepared to say, but he seemed awkward and 
ill at ease even before such indulgent critics as the officers of the 
250th Foot. 

He carried it off, however, with a certain assumption of bravado, 
and entered the mess-room with that peculiar gait—half limp, half 
swagger—which it is impossible for any man to accomplish who does 
not spend the greatest part of his life in the saddle. Captain Hughes, 
as possessing an animal of his own in training, treated him with 
considerable deference ; while the younger officers, including Jones, 
gazed on him with an admiration almost sublime in its intensity. 

“ Tow’s the horse?” said this worthy, addressing himself at once 
to the Captain, without taking any more notice of his entertainers 
than a down-cast, circular, half-bow to be divided amongst them ; 
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“ how’s ‘ Booby by Idle-boy ?’ ‘You haven’t scratched him, have ye, 
at the last minute? I tell ye, he’ll carry all the money to-morrow ; 
and he ought to be near winning, too—see if he won’t!” 

“The horse is doing good work,” answered Hughes, delighted to 
be thus recognised in his double capacity of sportsman and dandy 
before all his young admirers. ‘I make no secrets about him. He 
galloped this morning with ‘Fleur-de-Lys,’ and he will run to- 
morrow strictly on the square.” 

Mr. Snipe shot a glance from his keen eye in the speaker’s face, 
and looked down at his own boots again directly. 

“Of course! of course!” he repeated; “and you can’t get more 
than two to one about him, neither here nor in town. Who’s to ride 
him, Captain ? I suppose you couldn’t get up at the weight ?” 

“Impossible,” answered Hughes, complacently, and trying to look 
as if he had ever dreamt of such a thing. ‘ My brother officer, Mr. 
Ainslie, has promised to steer him for me to-morrow; and I agree 
with you we have a very fair chance of winning.” 

Gerard, thus distinguished, came forward from the fire-place, and 
observed, modestly : 

“T’ll do my best ; but you know, Hughes, I have never ridden a 
hurdle-race in my life.” 

Mr. Snipe’s little red betting-book was half-way out of his pocket, 
but at this candid avowal he thrust it back again unopened. His 
quick eye had taken in Gerard’s active figure and frank, fearless face, 
without sceming to be lifted from the ground; and he knew how 
dangerous, on a good horse, was an inexperienced performer, who 
would go away in front. On second thoughts, however, he drew it 
out once more ; and taking a pull at his brandy and soda, asked, in 
a very business-like tone— 

“ What will anybody lay me against ‘ Lothario?’ T’ll take six to 
one he’s placed. First, second, or third—1, 2, 3, or a win. Come! 
he’s as slow as a mile-stone, but he can stay for a week. I'll take 
Jive if I ride him myself!” 

Then began ahubbub of voices, a production of betting-books, and 
a confusion of tongues, in the midst of which Gerard made his escape 
to his own lodgings, and rushed to the table whereon he was accus- 
tomed to find his letters. Something like a pang of real physical 
pain shot through him to see it bare, and for one moment he felt 
bitterly angry in his disappointment. The next came a rush of con- 
tending feelings—love, humiliation, mistrust, despondency, and a 
morbid, unworthy desire that she, too, might learn what it was to 
suffer the pain she had chosen to inflict. Then his pride rose to the 
rescue, and he resolved to leave off caring for anything, take life as 
it came, and enjoy the material pleasures of the present, unburdened 
by thought for the future, still less (and again the pain shot through 
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him) haunted by memories of the past. Altogether he was in a 
likely frame of mind, when fairly mounted on “ Booby by Idle-boy,” 
to make the pace very good before he was caught. 


Cuarrer XIV. 
WEARING THE GREEN. 


Tue humours and events of a remote country race-course would be 
interesting, I imagine, only to the most sporting readers; and for 
such there is an ample supply provided in a periodical literature, 
exclusively devoted to those amusements or pursuits which many 
people make the chief business of life. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to dwell upon the various incidents 
of such a gathering: the feeble bustle at the railway station, the 
spurious excitement promoted by early beer at the hotel, the general 
stagnation in the streets, or the dreary appearance of that thinly- 
sprinkled meadow, which on all other days in the year was called the 
Cow-pasture, but on this occasion was entitled the Race-course. Let 
us rather take a peep at the horses themselves as they are walked to 
and fro in a railed-off space, behind a rough wooden edifice doing 
duty for a stand, and judge with our own eyes of their claims to 
success. 

There are four about to start for the hurdle race, and two of these, 
“'Tom-tit”? and “The Conspirator,” are so swaddled up in clothing, 
that nothing of them is to be detected save some doubtful legs and 
two long square tails. Their riders are drinking sherry, with very 
pale faces, preparatory to “ weighing in;” and it is remarkable that 
their noses borrow more colour from the generous fluid than their 
cheeks. Notwithstanding so re-assuring an employment, they have 
little confidence in themselves or their horses. They do not expect 
to win, and are not likely to be disappointed ; for having heard great 
things of “ Booby by Idle-boy,” and entertaining besides misgivings 
that Mr. Snipe would hardly have brought “ Lothario ” all this dis- 
tance for nothing, it has dawned upon them that they had better have 
saved their entrance-money. Besides, they have even now seen some 
work-people putting up the hurdles, and they wish they were well 
out of it altogether. 

Mr. Snipe, on the contrary, clad in a knowing great-coat, with 
goloshes over his neat racing boots, and a heavy straight whip under 
his arm, walks into the enclosure, accompanied by a friend as sharp- 
looking as himself, with his usual downcast glances and equestrian 
shamble, but with a confidence in his own powers that it requires no 
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sherry to fortify nor to create. He superintends carefully the sad- 
dling and bridling of Lothario, an attention the animal acknowledges 
by laid-back ears and a well-directed attempt to kick his jockey i im 
the stomach. Mr. Snipe grins playfully. “If you was only as fond 
of me as I am of you!” says he, between his teeth; and taking his 
friend’s arm, whispers in his ear. The friend—who looks like a 
gambling-house keeper out of employment—disappears, losing him- 
self with marvellous rapidity in the crowd beneath the stand. 

And now Gerard, clad in boots and breeches of considerable pre- 
tension, and attired in a green silk jacket and white cap—the colours 
of Captain Hughes—emerges from the weighing-shed, where he has 
first pulled down the indispensable twelve stone ; and surrounded by 
admiring brother officers, walks daintily towards his horse. The 
young man’s eye is bright, and the colour stands in his cheek. He 
means to win if he can, and is not the least nervous. Captain 
Hughes, who thinks it looks correct to be on extremely confidential 
terms, remains assiduously at his elbow, and whispers instructions in 
his ear from time to time, as he has seen great noblemen at Ascot do 
by some celebrated jockey. ‘ Don’t disappoint the horse, Gerard,” 
says he, one minute; ‘ Perhaps you'd better wait on Lothario, and 
come when you see Snipe begin,” the next; with various other 
directions of a contradictory nature, to each of which Gerard contents 
himself by answering, “ All right!” meaning religiously to do his 
very best for the race. 

But if the rider’s nerves are unshaken by the prospect of a struggle 
for victory , as much cannot be said for the horse. “ Booby by Idle- 
boy” is not quite thorough-bred, but has, nevertheless, been put 
through so severe a preparation that it might have served to disgust 
an “ Eclipse.” In the language of the stable, he has been “ trained to- 
fiddle-strings ;”” and neither courage nor temper are the better for 
the ordeal. His skin looks smooth, but his flanks are hollow ; his 
eye is excited, his ears are restless; he champs and churns at his 
bridle till the foam stands thickly on the bit; he winces at the 
slightest movement, and betrays altogether an irritable desire to be 
off, and get the whole thing over, that argues ill for success. 

Mr. Snipe, sitting at his ease on Lothario, watches his adversary, 
swung by a soldier-servant into the saddle. 

“Tm blessed if the young ’un isn’t a workman!” he mutters, 
while he marks Gerard’s easy seat, and the light touch with which 
one hand fingers the rein, while the other wanders caressingly over 
the horse’s neck; but his quick eye has already marked that the 
Booby’s curb-chain is somewhat tight, and sidling up just out of 
kicking distance, Mr. Snipe renews his offer to take five to one about 
“his own brute,” observing that “it is a sporting bet, for he does 
not really believe Lothario has the ghost of a chance !” 
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Gerard declines, however ; alleging that he is only there to ride, 
and knows nothing about the merits of the horses, while he turns 
Booby out of the enclosure, and sends him for a “spin’’ down the 
course, followed by the others, with the exception of Mr. Snipe, who 
contents himself with a mild, shuffling little apology for a trot, that 
by no means enhances Lothario’s character amongst the spectators. 

They are much more pleased with the “ Booby by Idle-boy,” who 
goes raking down the meadow, tossing his head, reaching wildly at 
his bridle, and giving the rider a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
to steady and keep his horse in the right place. Gerard handles 
him with great skill, and pulling up opposite the stand, receives yet 
further instructions from Captain Hughes, who has already got his 
glasses out of their case. 

“Don’t disappoint him, Gerard!” he reiterates loudly, looking 
round the while for the applause he considers his due. ‘ Make the 
pace as good as you can! Come away with him in front, and win 
as you like!” 

Mr. Snipe here telegraphs a nod to his friend under the stand, 
and that speculator, after a few hurried words with a respectable 
farmer and an officer of the 250th, takes a pencil from his mouth and 
writes something down in a little red book. 

The Starter, a neighbouring Master of Harriers, already brandishes 
a flag in his hand. Let us go up into the stand, and witness the 
race from that convenient vantage-ground. 

A very well-dressed woman, with a black veil over her face so 
thickly doubled as to serve for a mask, is looking on with con- 
siderable interest, and whispering an observation from time to time 
in the ear of her cavalier—a close-shaven man, with a prominent 
red nose. She is evidently nervous, and crushes into illegible creases 
the printed card she holds in her hand. Mr. Bruff, on the contrary— 
for it is that celebrated actor who has taken on himself the pleasing 
task of attending Fanny Draper to the races—is minutely observant 
of the demeanour affected by those who ride. His manager medi- 
tates bringing out a piece of his own writing, under the title of 
“« Fickle Fortune ; or, the Gentleman Jockey,” and Mr. Bruff cannot 
suffer such an opportunity as the present to go by unimproved. 
Every turn of Mr. Snipe’s body, every inflection of his somewhat 
unpleasant voice, is a lesson for the actor in the leading character he 
hopes hereafter to assume. 

Fanny gazes at Gerard with all her eyes. There is something very 
romantic and captivating to her ill-regulated mind in the terms on 
which they stand. She is concerned in an intrigue of which he is 
the principal object; she is living, unknown to him, in the same 
house ; she is watching his actions, and, above all, his correspondence, 
every hour of the day; and she is doing her best and wickedest to 
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detach him from the woman he loves. There is a horrible fascina- 
tion in all this, no doubt; and then, how well he looks in his silk 
jacket ! 

“‘ He’s a handsome fellow, too, isn’t he, that one in green?” she 
whispers to Mr. Bruff. “I hope he’ll win, I’m sure—and I think 
he must!” 

“‘He’s well made-up,” answers her companion, absently ; “ but 
he don’t look the part like the quiet one. I see how it’s done! A 
meaning expression throughout; a glance that nothing escapes; a 
flash at intervals, but the general tone very much kept down. It’s 
original business. It’s striking out a new line altogether. I think 
it ought to suit me!” 

Fanny turns very pale. 

“Bother!” says she. ‘ They’re off!” 

So they are. After several false starts, occasioned I am bound to 
admit by the perverseness of Mr. Snipe, and which nearly drive “The 
Booby” mad, while they elicit much bad language and a threat of 
complaint to the Stewards from the Master of Harriers, who is accus- 
tomed to have things his own way, the four horses get off, and bound 
lightly over the first flight of hurdles, with no more interesting result 
than that Conspirator nearly unships his rider, and the jockey of 
Tom-tit loses his cap. Then, keeping pretty close together, they 
come round the far-end of the meadow at a pace more than usually 
merry for the commencement of a race, due to the violence of the 
Booby, increased by Lothario’s proximity at his quarters. 

And now they reach the second leap. Tom-tit, following the others, 
jumps it like a deer, but his jockey tumbles off, and lies for a moment 
motionless, as if he was hurt. 

Fanny begins to think it dangerous, and averts her eyes. 

“Ts green still leading? ” she asks in a faint voice. 

“Green still leading! ”’ echoes Mr. Bruff; but he is thinking less of 
the sport than of a peculiar twist in Mr. Snipe’s features as he 
inspected the saddling of his horse before the start. 

And now Conspirator is also out of the race, and the struggle is 
between Lothario and The Booby as they approach the last flight of 
hurdles. Fanny cannot resist raising her head to look, but she is 
horribly frightened. Gerard gathers his horse very skilfully for the 
effort, but The Booby, besides being fractious, is also blown. Mr. 
Snipe, too, on Lothario, has now come alongside, and without actually 
jostling him, edges his own horse, who is in perfect command, near 
enough to his adversary’s to discompose him very much in his take- 
off. The Booby, giving his head a frantic shake, sticks his nose in 
the air and refuses to be pacified. Gerard is only aware that his 
horse is out of his hand, that the animal has disappeared somehow: 
between his rider’s legs, that a green wall of turf rises perpendicularly 
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in his face, that nose, mouth, and eyes are filled with a sweet, yet 
acrid fluid, and that he is swallowed up alive in a heaving, rolling, 
earthy, and tenacious embrace. 

What Fanny saw was a shower of splintered wood flying into the 
air, a horse’s belly and girths, with four kicking legs striking con- 
vulsively upward, and a green jacket motionless on the sward, shut 
in, ere she could breathe, by a swarm of dark, shifting figures, in- 
creasing in an instant to a crowd. 

She was not afraid now. “ Mr. Bruff!” exclaimed the girl, clutch- 
ing his arm in a vice, and turning on him a white face and a pair of 
shining eyes that scared even the actor, “bring the fly down there— 
quick! He musn’t lie on the damp earth. Don’t stop me. Before 
I get to him he might——_” 

She choked, without finishing her sentence, but she was out of the 
stand like a lapwing, while Mr. Bruff, with almost equal alacrity, 
went to fetch the fly. 

He could not but observe, however, that Mr. Snipe, returning to 
weigh after an easy victory, nodded his head to his confederate with 
a gesture that was worth rounds of applause. He overheard, too, a 
remark that accompanied the action-— 

“You may bid them a hundred-and-fifty for the Booby, if you 
can’t get him for less. He’d have landed it if he’d been properly 
ridden, I’ll lay two to one!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
“THE WHITE WITCH.” 


“ Ir was a pity,” said half the county, that Mr. Vandeleur “ gave so 
little” at Oakover. Never was a place more adapted for out-of-door 
gatherings, having for their object the wearing of becoming dresses, 
and the general discomfiture of the male sex. There were walks 
within half-a-mile of the house, along which it was impossible to 
stroll in safety with a fair companion under a summer sun. There 
were pheasant-houses to go and sce, standing apart in convenient 
nooks and shaded recesses. There was a little lake, and on its surface 
floated a little skiff calculated to hold only two people at a time. 
Above all, there was the spring of ice-cold water under the hill in 
the deer-park, that was obviously a special provision of nature for 
the promotion of pic-nics. 

It is one of the last fine days of a summer that has lingered on into 
the early autumn. The blue sky is laced with strips of motionless 
white cloud. The sward is burnished and slippery with long- 
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continued drought. Not a blade of arid grass, not a leaf of feathery, 
yellowing fern stirs in the warm, still, sunny atmosphere. Gigantic 
elms stand out in masses of foliage almost black with the luxuriance 
of a prime that is just upon the turn; and from their fastnesses the 
wood-pigeon pours its drowsy plaint—now far, now near, in all its 
repetitions suggestive still of touching memories, not unpleasing 
langour, and melancholy repose. The deer have retired to the 
farthest extremity of their haunts, scared, it would seem, by the 
white legs of two Oakover footmen, moving under an old elm, un- 
packing sundry hampers, and laying a large tablecloth on the grass 
beneath its shade. Vandeleur understands comfort, and with him a 
pic-nic simply means the best possible cold dinner that can be pro- 
vided by a French cook, laid out by servants well-drilled in all the 
minute observances of a great house. To-day he has a gathering of 
his neighbours for the express purpose of eating and drinking in tho 
deer-park instead of the dining-room. He is coming up the hill 
now, walking slowly with a lady on his arm, and followed by a pony- 
carriage, a barouche, and his own mail-phaeton, all freighted with 
guests who prefer a drive to a half-mile walk, on so broiling a day. 
The lady who has taken her host’s arm for the short ascent at the end 
of their journey is dressed, as usual, in pink. Miss Tregunter has 
been told by a gentleman now present that no colour suits her so 
well. Consequently she is pink all over—pink dress, pink bonnet, 
pink ribbons, pink cheeks. “Pon my soul!” says Vandeleur, “ you 
look like a picotee! I haven’t such a flower in the garden. I 
wonder whether you’d bear transplanting!” Miss Tregunter, con- 
scious that such a remark, though it would almost amount to an offer 
from anybody else, is only “ Mr. Vandeleur’s way,” laughs and 
blushes, and puts her pretty pink parasol down to hide her pretty 
pink face. 

Dolly Egremont, in the pony-carriage with Miss Welby, begins to 
fidget ; and Dandy Burton wishes he had put on the other neckcloth 
—the violet one. 

These two young gentlemen have nearly completed the term of 
their studies with Mr. Archer. Stimulated by Gerard’s appoint- 
ment, and fired with noble emulation, they anticipate the dreaded 
ordeal of examination next week not without misgivings, yet devoutly 
hope it may be their luck to scrape through. 

Miss Welby looks very pretty, not only in the eyes of her father 
behind in the barouche—and persuaded but this very morning, with a 
great deal of coaxing, to join the party—but in the opinion of every 
other gentleman present ; nay, even the ladies, though they protest 
she is not “their style,” cannot but admit that “ the girl has some 
good points about her, and would not be amiss if she didn’t look so 
dreadfully pale, and had a little more colouring in her dress.” 
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Norah does look pale, and quiet as is her costume, it shows more 
colour than her cheek. Truth to tell, Miss Welby is very unhappy. 
Day after day she has been expecting an answer from Gerard to her 
kind, playful, and affectionate letter, but day after day she has been 
disappointed. Her heart sinks when she reflects that he may be ill 
—that something dreadful may have happened to him, and she 
knows nothing about it; worse still, that he may have ceased to care 
for her, and what is there left then? It galls and shames her to 
believe that he has used her badly; and were he present, she might 
have courage to show she was offended; but he is far away, and 
what is the use of pride or pique? What is the use of anything ? 
It seems such a mockery to have the homage of everyone else and to 
miss the only eye from which an admiring glance would be welcome ; 
the only voice from which one word of approval would thrill direct to 
her heart. 

She has selected Dolly for her companion in the pony-carriage 
because she cherishes some vague idea that Gerard liked him better 
than the others; but Dolly is unworthy of his good fortune, having 
eyes at present only for Miss Tregunter, whom in her pink dress this 
young gentleman considers pertectly irresistible. 

The rest of the party are paired off rather by chance than inclina- 
tion. Dandy Burton has found himself placed side by side with 
Lady Baker, and feels thankful that their short drive will so soon 
be over, and he can select a more congenial companion for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

Vandeleur, a thorough man of the world, and when once started 
quite in his element on these occasions, believes that he has now 
paid sufficient attention to Miss Tregunter, who, being an heiress, 
is supposed to exact a little more homage than worse portioned 
damsels, and seeks for the face that has begun to haunt him strangely 
of late—in his business, in his pleasures, in his solitary walks, even 
in his dreams. That face looks pale, unhappy, and a little bored, so 
the Squire of Oakover resolves to bide his time. He has played the 
game too often not to know its niceties, and he is well aware that 
if a woman feels wearied while in a man’s society, she unreasonably 
connects the weariness ever afterwards with the companion, rather 
than the cause. In the two or three glances he steals at her, she 
seems to him lovelier, more interesting, more bewitching than ever. 
Happiness is to most faces a wonderful beautifier; but there are 
people who look their best when they are wretched; and Norah 
Welby is one of them. 

Vandeleur turns away to his other guests with a strange gnawing 
pain at his heart, that he never expected to feel again. It reminds 
him of the old times, twenty years ago; and he laughs bitterly to 
think that wicked, and worn, and weary as he is, there should still 
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be room in his evil breast for the sorrow that aches, and rankles, 
and festers, that according to a man’s nature exalts him to the 
highest standard of good, or sinks him to the lowest degradation 
of evil. Twenty years ago, too, he knows he was better than he is 
now. Twenty years ago he might have sacrificed his own feelings 
to the happiness of a woman he loved. But life is short ; it is too 
late for such childishness now. 

‘‘ Burton, take off those smart gloves, and cut into the pie. Miss 
Tregunter, come a little more this way, and you will be out of the 
sun. Lady Baker, I ordered that shawl expressly for you to sit 
upon. Never mind the salad, Welby, they’ll mix it behind the 
scenes. Champagne—yes! There’s claret-cup and Badminton, if 
you like it better. Mr. Egremont, I hope you are taking care of 
Miss Welby.” 

Dolly, still uneasy about the pink young lady opposite, heaps his 
neighbour’s plate with food, and fills her glass with champagne. 
Miss Welby looks more bored than ever, and Vandeleur begins to 
fear his pic-nie will turn out a failure after all. 

The Dandy, seldom to be counted on in an emergency, advances, 
however, boldly to the rescue. He helps everybody round him to 
meat and drink. He compliments Miss Tregunter on her dress ; 
Miss Welby, who eats nothing, on her appetite; and Lady Baker, 
who drinks a good deal, on her brooch. Then it is discovered that 
he can spin forks on a champagne-cork ; and by degrees people 
begin to get sociable, glasses are emptied, tongues loosened, and 
the deer, feeding half a mile off, raise their heads in astonishment 
at the babble of the human voice. 

Presently somebody wants to smoke. It is not exactly clear with 
whom this audacious proposal originates, but Dandy Burton declares 
stoutly in favour of the movement. Lady Baker, whom everyone 
seems tacitly to suspect as a dissentient, has no objection, provided 
her glass is once more filled with champagne. She even hazards an 
opinion that it will keep off the flies. Miss Tregunter would like 
to smoke, too, only she knows it would make her head ache, and 
fears it might have results even more unpleasant than pain. By the 
time the cigars are well under way, silence seems to have settled once 
more upon the party, but it is the silence of repose and contentment, 
rather than of shyness and constraint. 

Miss Welby, awaking from a profound fit of abstraction, asks in 
a tone of injured feeling, ‘‘ Why does nobody sing a song ?”’ 

“ Why, indeed ?”’ says Vandeleur. “If I had ever done such a 
thing in my life, I would now. Miss Tregunter, I know you can 
pipe more sweetly than the nightingale—won’t you strike up ? ” 

“No, I won’t strike up, as you call it,” answered Miss Tregunter, 
laughing ; “my poor little pipe would be lost in this wilderness. 
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Nothing but a man’s voice will go down in the open air. Mr. 
Burton, I call upon you to begin.” 

But the Dandy could not sing without his music, nor, indeed, was 
he a very efficient performer at any time, although he could get 
through one or two pieces creditably enough in a room, with some- 
body who understood his voice to play the accompaniment, and 
everything else in his favour. He excused himself, therefore, looking 
imploringly at Dolly the while. 

Miss Tregunter followed his glance. ‘You'll sing, I’m sure, 
Mr. Egremont,” she said, rather affectionately. “I know you can, 
for everybody says so; and it seems so odd that I should never have 
heard you!” 

Dolly, like all stout men, had a voice. Like all stout men, too, 
he was thoroughly good-natured; so he would probably have com- 
plied at any rate, but there was no resisting such an appeal, from 
such a quarter. Ife looked admiringly in the young lady’s face. 

“Willingly,” said he. “ What shall I sing ?” 

«Jule Britannia,’”’ observed Norah, listlessly, and with a curl of 
her lip, sufficiently ungrateful to the willing performer. 

“No, no!” protested Miss Tregunter. ‘ How can you, dear ?” 

“ Well, ‘God save the Queen,’ then,” suggested Miss Welby, who 
was obviously not in a good humour. 

“That always comes at the finish,” said Burton. ‘ Don’t be sat 
upon, Dolly. Put your other pipe out, and sing us the ‘ White 
Witch.’ ” 

“Why the ‘White Witch?’” asked Vandeleur. “It sounds a 
queer name. What does it mean?” 

“Tt don’t mean anything,” answered Dolly. “It’s a song Gerard 
brought down from London before he went away. Ie was always 
humming it—very much out of tune. THe said it reminded him of 
somebody he knew. Very likely his grandmother ! ” 

Norah Welby blushed scarlet, and then turned pale. Nobody 
observed her but Vandeleur; and his own brow darkened a good 
deal. “Let us have it by all means!” he said, with admirable 
self-command, at the same time stretching forward to fill his glass, 
and thus screening Miss Welby from observation. 

Dolly now struck up in a full mellow voice— 

‘* TTave a care! She is fair, 
The White Witch there, 
In her crystal cave, up a jewelled stair. 
She has spells for the living would waken the dead, 
And they lurk in the line of her lip so red, 
And they lurk in the turn of her delicate head, 
And the golden gleam on her hair. 
‘¢ Forbear! Have a care 
F Of her beauty so rare, 
Of the pale proud face, and the queen-like air, 
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And the love-lighted glances that deepen and shine, 
And the coil of bright tresses that glisten and twine, 
And the whispers that madden—like kisses, or wine. 
Too late! Too late to beware. 
‘* Never heed! Never spare ! 
Never fear! Never care! 
It is better to love, it is bolder to dare. 
Lonely and longing and looking for you, 
She has woven the meshes you cannot break through, 
She has taken your heart, you may follow it too. 
Up the jewelled stair, good luck to you there! 
In the crystal cave, with the witch so fair, 
The White Witch fond and fair.” 

“A bad imitation of Tennyson,” remarked Vandeleur. “ But well 
sung, Mr. Egremont, for all that. I am sure we are very much 
obliged to you.” 

“T know I am,” said Miss Tregunter; at which Dolly looked 
extremely gratified. “I am glad I have heard you sing, and I 
should like to hear you again.” 

“It’s certainly pretty !”’ affirmed Lady Baker, drowsily. “ What 
is it all about ?” 

Norah’s eyes looked very deep and dark, shining out of her pale 
face. ‘I should like to have that song,” said she, in a low voice. 
“Mr. Egremont, will you copy it out, and send it me?” 

Vandeleur flung the end of his cigar away with a gesture of 
impatience, even of irritation. ‘ Poor Ainslie!” said he, in a marked 
tone; “I wish he hadn’t left Archer’s quite so soon.” 

‘Have you heard anything of him ?”’ asked Dolly, eagerly. “ The 
place hasn’t been the same since he went away. <A better chap 
never stepped than Ainslie. I’m sure I wish he was back again.” 

Alas, that on this young gentleman’s preoccupied heart the kindly 
glance that Norah now vouchsafed him should have been so com- 
pletely thrown away ! 

“T’ve heard no good of him,” answered Vandeleur, gravely. 
“ Young fellows are all wild; and I’m the last man to object, but 
our friend has been doing the thing a little too unscrupulously, and I, 
for one, am very sorry for it.” 

“He always wanted knowledge of the world,” observed Burton, 
in a tone of considerable self-satisfaction. ‘I knew he would come 
to grief, if they let him run alone too soon.” 

“T’ll swear he’s never done anything really wrong or dishonour- 
able!” protested Dolly, in a great heat and fuss, which surrounded 
him as with a glory in the eyes of Miss Welby. “I believe Gerard 
Ainslie to be the most perfect gentleman in the world!” 

“IT believe you to be the most perfectly good-natured fellow I 
know,” answered Vandeleur, laughing. ‘Come, it’s cooler now, 
shall we take a stroll in the Park? By-the-bye, Miss Welby, I 
haven’t forgotten my promise to show you the Rock House.” 
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Miss Welby’s proud pale face grew prouder and paler as she bowed 
assent, and walked off with her host in the direction indicated. 
Vexed, wounded, and justly irritated, she could not yet resist the 
temptation of trying to learn something definite concerning Gerard 
Ainslie. 


Cuarprer XVI. 
PIOUS ABNEAS. 


“‘T’m bored about a friend of ours, Miss Welby,” observed Vandeleur, 
preceding his guest along a narrow path through the fern, out of 
hearing by the other, and careful not to look back in her face. “ This 
way, and mind those brambles don’t catch in your pretty dress. It 
isn’t often I allow anything to vex me, but I am vexed with young 
Ainslie. I thought him such a nice, straightforward, well-disposed 
boy; and above all, a thorough gentleman. It only shows how one 
‘an be deceived.” 

She felt her cheek turn white and her heart stand still, but her 
courage rose at the implied imputation, and she answered boldly : 
“Whatever may be Mr. Ainslie’s faults, he is the last person in the 
world I should suspect of anything false or ungentlemanlike.” 

“ Exactly what I have said all along,” assented Vandeleur; “and 
even now I can scarcely bring myself to believe in the mischief I 
hear about him, though I grieve to say I have my information from 
the best authority.” 

She stopped short, and he turned to look at her. Vandeleur had 
often admired a certain dignity and even haughtiness of bearing 
which was natural to Norah. Te had never seen her look so queen- 
like and defiant as now. 

“Why don’t you speak out, Mr. Vandeleur?” she said, some- 
what contemptuously; “I am not ashamed to own that I do take 
an interest in Mr. Ainslie. It would be strange if I did not, con- 
sidering that he is a great friend of papa’s, as well as mine. If you 
know anything about him, why don’t you proclaim it at once ?”’ 

IIe dropped his voice and came closer to her side. “ Shall T tell 
you why I don’t?” said he, tenderly. ‘ Because I’m soft ; because 
I’m stupid; because I’m an old fool. Miss Welby, I would rather 
cut my right hand off than give you a moment’s pain; and I know 
your heart is so kind and good that it would pain you to hear what 
I have learned about Gerard Ainslie.” 

“You have no right to say so!’ she burst out, vehemently, but 
checked herself on the instant. ‘I mean you cannot suppose that 
it would pain me more than any of his other friends to hear that 
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he was doing badly. Of course, I should be very sorry,” she added, 
trying to control her voice, which shook provokingly. “Oh, Mr. 
Vuandeleur ! after all he’s very young, and he’s got nobody to advise 
him. Can’t you help him? Can’t you do something? What 
is the matter? What has he really been about ?” 

“T scarcely know how to tell you,” he answered, shaking his 
head with an admirable assumption of consideration and forbearance. 
“There are certain scrapes out of which a young fellow may be 
pulled, however deeply he is immersed, if he will only take advice. 
I’ve been in hundreds of them myself. But this is a different busi- 
ness altogether. I’ve gone through the whole thing, Miss Welby. 
Hieaven forbid you should ever learn one-tenth of the sorrows and 
the troubles and the evils that beset a man’s entrance on life. I 
have bought my experience dearly enough ;—with money, with 
anxiety, with years of penitence and remorse. People will tell you 
that John Vandeleur has done everything, and been through every- 
thing, and got tired of everything. People will tell you a great 
deal about John Vandeleur that isn’t true. Sometimes I wish 
it was! Sometimes I wish I could be the hard, heartless, impene- 
trable old reprobate they make me out. Jlowever, that’s got nothing 
to do with it. All I say is, that even with my experience of evil | 
don’t know what to advise.” 

“Js it money?” she asked; but her very lips were white, and 
her voice sank to a whisper. 

“Far worse than that!” he exclaimed. “If it had been only 
an affair of extravagance, it would never have come to your ears, 
you may be sure! After all, I like the lad immensely, and I would 
have persuaded him to allow me to arrange anything of that kind 
in ten minutes. No, Miss Welby, it is not money; and not being 
money, can you guess what it is?” 

Of course she could guess! Of course she had guessed long ago! 
Of course the jealousy inseparable from love had given her many a 
painful twinge during the last half hour ; and equally, of course, she 
affected innocence, ignorance, profound indifference, and answered 
never a word. 

He looked designedly away, and she was grateful for his for- 
bearance. ‘ Not being money,” he continued, “ we all know it must 
be love. And yet I cannot call this unaccountable, this incompre- 
hensible infatuation, by so exalted a name. I tell you the whole 
thing beats me from beginning to end. Here was a young man 
with every advantage of education and standing and society, thrown 
amongst the nicest people in the neighbourhood, visiting at several 
of our houses, and popular with us all;—a young man who, if he 
was like young men in general, ought to have been doubly and 
triply guarded against anything in the shape of folly or vice; who 
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should have been under an influence the most likely to keep him 
pure, stainless, and unselfish; an influence that preserves almost 
all others, even old sinners like myself, from the very inclination to 
evil. And on the threshold of life he casts away every advantage ; 
he sets propriety at defiance; he outrages the common decencies of 
the world, and he hampers himself with———Miss Welby, I ought not 
to go on—lI ought never to have begun. This is a subject on which 
it is hardly fit for you and me to converse. See how well the hous 

comes in from here; and give me your advice about taking out that 
dwarfed oak ; it hides more than half the conservatory.” 

She could see neither dwarfed oak nor conservatory, for her eyes 
were beginning to cloud with tears, bravely and fiercely kept back. 
But she had not reached the ordeal thus designedly to shrink from if 
at last; and though she spoke very fast, every sy lable was clear and 
distinct while she urged him to proceed. 

“Tell me the whole truth, Mr. Vandeleur, and nothing but the 
truth. I have a right to ask you. I have a right to know every- 
thing.” 

So pale, so resolute, and so delicately beautiful! For a moment 
his heart smote him hard. For a moment he could have spared her, 
and loved her well enough to make her happy, but even in his admira- 
tion hislower nature, never kept down for years, gained the mastery, 
and he resolved that for her very perfection she must be his own. 
Again he turned his head away and walked on in front. 

“T will tell you the truth,” he said, with a world of sympathy and 
kindness in his voice. ‘ Ainslie has been worse than foolish. Ie 
has been utterly dishonourable and unprincipled. He has taken a 
young girl of this neighbourhood away from her home. They are 
together at this moment. You know her, Miss Welby. She is old 
Draper’s daughter, at Ripley Mill. Come into the Rock House, and 
sit down. Is it not delightfully cool? Wait here half a minute, and 
I will bring you the purest water you ever tasted, from the spring at 
the foot of those steps.” 

He was out of sight almost while he spoke, and she leaned her head 
against the cold slab which formed part of the grotto they had 
cinaiel, feeling grateful for the physical comfort it ‘ated to sink 
into a seat and rest her aching temples even on a stone. 

It was over then—all over now! Just as she suspected throughout, 
and she had been right after all. Then came the dull sense of relict 
that in its hopelessness is so much worse to bear than pain ; and she 
could tell herself that she had become resigned, careless, stupefied, 
and hard as the rock against which she leaned her head. When 
Vandeleur came back, she looked perfectly tranquil and composed. 
Impenetrable, perhaps, and haughtier than he had ever seen her, but 
for all that so calm and self-posseased that she deceived even him. 
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“She cannot have cared so much, after all,” thought Vandeleur ; 
‘and there is a good chance for me still.” 

He offered her some water, and she noticed the quaint fashion of 
the silver cup in his hand. 

“ What a dear old goblet,” she said, spelling out the device that 
girdled it in ancient characters, almost illegible. ‘ Do you mean to 
say you leave it littering about here ?” 

He smiled meaningly. “I sent it up on purpose for you to drink 
from. There is a story about the goblet, and a story about the Rock 
House. Can you make out the motto ?” 

“Well, it’s not very plain,” she answered ; “but give me a little 
time. Yes. I have it— 
















Spare youth, 
Have ruth, 
Tell truth. 


{t sounds like nonsense. What does it mean?” 

“Tt’s a love story,” replied Vandeleur, sitting down by her side, 
‘and it’s about my grandmother. Shall I tell it you?” 

She laughed bitterly. “A love-story! That must be ludicrous. 
And about your grandmamma, Mr. Vandeleur! I suppose, then, it’s 
perfectly proper. Yes. You may go on.” 

“She wasn’t my grandmother then,” said Vandeleur; ‘on the 
contrary, she had not long been my grandfather’s wife. She was a 
good deal younger than her husband. Miss Welby, do you think a 
girl could care for a man twenty years older than herself?” 

She was thinking of her false love. ‘Why not,” she asked, “ if 
he was staunch and true ? ” 

Vandeleur looked pleased, and went on with his story :— 

‘My grandfather loved his young bride very dearly. It does not 
follow because there are lines on the forehead and silver streaks in 
the beard that the heart should have outlived its sympathies, its 
affections, its capability of self-sacrifice and self-devotion. It sounds 
ridiculous, I dare say, for people to talk about love when they are 
past forty, but you young ladies little know, Miss Welby ; you little 
know. However, my grandfather, as old a man as I am now, 
worshipped the very ground his young wife trod on, and loved her 
no less passionately, and perhaps more faithfully, than if he had been 
five-and-twenty. She was proud of his devotion, and she admired 
his character, or she would not probably have married him ; but her 
heart had been touched by a young cousin in the neighbourhood,— 
only scratched, I think, not wounded to hurt, you know,—and what- 
ever she indulged in of romance and sentiment, was associated with 
this boy’s curly locks, smooth face, and frivolous, empty character. 
There is a charm in youth, Miss Welby, I fear, for which truth, 
honour, station, and the purest affection are no equivalents.” 
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She sighed, and shook her head. Vandeleur proceeded :— 

“ My grandfather felt he was not appreciated as he deserved, and 
it cut him to the heart. But he neither endeavoured to force his 
wife’s inclinations nor watched her actions. One day, however, 
taking shelter from a shower under that yew-tree, he heard his wife 
and her cousin, who had been driven to the same refuge, conversing 
on the other side. He was obliged to listen, though every word 
spoken stabbed him like a knife. It was evident a strong flirtation 
existed between them. Nothing worse, I am bound to believe ; for 
in whose propriety shall a man have confidence, if not in his grand- 
mother’s ? Nevertheless, the hidden husband heard his wife tax her 
cousin with deceiving her, and the young man excused himself on 
the grounds of his false position as a lover without hope. This was 
so far satisfactory. ‘And if your husband asked you whether you 
had seen me to-day, what should you answer?’ demanded the cousin. 
‘T should tell him the truth,’ replied my grandmother. This was 
better still. The next communication was not quite so pleasant for 
the listener. His wife complained bitterly of the want of shelter in 
this, the only spot, she said, where they could meet without interrup- 
tion ; in rain, she protested, they must get drenched to the skin, and 
in hot weather there was not even a cup to drink out of from the 
spring. The cousin, on the other hand, regretted loudly that his 
debts would drive him from the country, that he must start in less 
than a week, and that if he had but two hundred pounds he would 
be the happiest man in the world. Altogether it was obvious that 
the spirits of this interesting couple fell rapidly with their prospects. 

“ The rain fell too, but my grandfather was one of the first gentle- 
men of his day, and notwithstanding the ducking he got, walked 
away through the heaviest of it, rather than remain for their leave- 
taking. We are a wild race, we Vandeleurs, but there is some little 
good in us if you can only get at it.” 

‘‘T am sure there is,” said she absently ; “and, at least, you have 
none of you ever failed in loyalty.’ 

“ Thank you, Miss W elby,’ ’ said Vandeleur, now radiant. “‘ Loya/ 
Je sevais durant ma vie!’ Well, if you can stand any more about my 
grandmother, I will tell you exactly what happened. It rained for 
three days without intermission—it sometimes does in this country. 
During that period an unknown hand paid the cousin’s debts, 
enabling him to remain at home as long as he thought proper; and 
on the fourth morning, when the sun shone, my grandmother, 
taking her usual walk to the spring, found not only her cousin at the 
accustomed spot, but this Rock House erected to shelter her, and that 
silver cup ready to drink from, encircled, as you see it, with the motto 
you have just read. All these little matters were delicate attentions 
from a husband twenty years older than herself!” 











478 THE WHITE ROSE. 
‘“‘H[e must have been a dear old thing!” exclaimed Norah, vehe- 
mently. ‘“ Wasn’t she delighted? And didn’t she grow awfully 
fond of him after all ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” answered Vandeleur very gravely, and in a low 
voice that trembled a little. ‘ But I am sure if she did not, he was 
a miserable man for his whole life. It is hard to give gold for silver, 
as many of us do ungrudgingly and by handfuls; but it is harder 
still to offer hopes, happiness—past, present, future—your existence, 
your very soul, and find it all in vain, because the only woman on 
earth for you has wasted her priceless heart on an object she knows 
to be unworthy. She gives her gold for silver—nay, for copper ; 
and your diamonds she scorns as dross. Never mind! Fling them 
down before her just the same! Better that they should be trodden 
under foot by her, than set in a coronet for the brows of another ! 
Miss Welby—Norah! that is wkat I call Jove! An old man’s love, 
and therefore to be ridiculed and despised !” 

She had shrunk away now, startled, scared by his vehemence ; bu‘ 
he took her hand, and continued very gently, while he drew her 
imperceptibly towards him— 

“ Forgive me, Miss Welby—Norah! May I not call you Norah ? 
I have been hurried into a confession that I had resolved not to make 
for months—nay, for years—pcrhaps not till too late even for the 
chance of reaping anything from my temerity. But it cannot be 
unsaid now. Listen. I have loved you very dearly for long; so 
dearly that I could even have yielded up my hopes without a murmur, 
had I known your affections gained by one really worthy of you, and 
could have been content with my own loneliness to see my idol happy. 
Yes, I love you madly. Do not draw away from me. I will never 
persecute you. Ido not care what becomes of me if I can only be 
sure that you are contented. Miss Welby! I offer a//, and I ask for 
so little in return! Only. let me watch over your welfare, only let 
me contribute to your happiness ; and if you can permit me to hope, 
say so; if not, what does it matter? I shall always love you, and 
belong to you—like some savage old dog, who. only acknowledges 
one owner—and you may kick me, or caress me, as you please,” 

She was flattered—how could she be otherwise ? And it was a 
salve to her sore suffering heart to have won so entirely the love 
of such a man—of this distinguished, well-known, experienced Mr. 
Vandeleur. As a triumph to her pride, no doubt such a conquest 
was worth a whole college of juveniles; and yet, sooched pique, 
gratified vanity, budding ambition—all these are not love, nor are 
they equivalents for love. 

She knew it even at this moment; but it would have been heart- 
less, she thought—ungrateful, unfeeling—to speak harshly to him 
now. She drew her hand away; but she answered in a low and 
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rather tender voice, with a smile that did not in the least conceal 
her agitation— 

“You are very noble and very generous. I could not have the 
heart to kick you, I am sure!” 

“ And I may hope?” he exclaimed, exultingly. But her face was 
now hidden, and she was crying in silence. 

Ile was eager for an answer. He had played the game so well, 
he might consider it fairly won. 

“One word, Miss Welby—Norah, my darling Norah! I will 
wait any time—I will endure any trial—only tell me that it will 


come at last!” 





‘“ Not yet,” she whispered—“ not yet haa 

And with this answer he was fain to content himself, for no 
farther syllable did Miss Welby utter the whole way down the hill, 
the whole way across the deer-park, the whole way along the half- 
mile avenue to the house. They reached it like strangers, they 
entered it at different doors, they mixed with the various guests 
us if they had not a thought nor an interest in common ; yet none 
the less did Norah Welby feel that, somehow against her will, she 
was fastened by a long and heavy chain, and that the other end was 
held by John Vandeleur, Esq., of Oakover. 

J. Wuyre MELVILLE. 





THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 


Ir is a happy peculiarity in our history of recent years that the 
constitutions which have been given to the colonies are the result of 
peaceful and deliberate discussion. The Australian constitutions and 
the present constitution under which Canada the Province has 
disappeared, and given place to Canada the Confederation, will stand 
hereafter in the story of representative government as leading in- 
stances of that frank demand and free gift, where the argument of 
the sword has not preceded and assisted the negotiations of the 
council-chamber. Happy the country, in which a revolution—and 
this action on the part of our North American Provinces is a revolu- 
tion, the full outgrowth of which it is impossible at present to 
distinguish accurately—may be carried out by the employment of no 
weapon more deadly than the oratory of the stump, and the spilling 
of nothing more precious than the ink which has flowed in con- 
troversy. And yet the difficulties which had to be overcome were 
many and complicated. If the new constitution of Canada does not 
make any great addition to the sum of our constitutional learning, yet 
it will not fail to leave upon the mind of the reader an codating 
impression of the wise and patriotic spirit of compromise in which the 
delegates of the different provinces approached their task, and by 
which alone they have succeeded in constructing a central power, 
above conflicting interests and in spite of the doubt and mistrust 
which always impede the surrender of separate independence. 
Scarcely any more interesting blue-book can be placed in the hands 
of an Englishman, than that which contains the debates on Con- 
Sideewtion 4 in the Legislative Council and Assembly of Canada ; and 
one closes the volume with a feeling of justifiable pride that he good 
sense, the comprehensive views and careful constitutional thought 
which pervade many of the speeches, ure the growth of that good 
seed which this country gave to her colony. 

We have only to remember what we have ourselves seen in Europe, 
and what we have read, to realise the difficulties which beset the 
work of confederation. For many years we have watched with 
curiosity the petty jealousies and heart-burnings which have divided 
the States of Germany, and which continued successfully to defy the 
national enthusiasm for unity, until at last an irresistible pressure 
from outside brought a portion of them together, as it was said, 
“with a clash.” It was the same story with the United States. 
The same causes impeded and nearly defeated their confederation. 
It is always an easy thing to arouse provincial selfishness, and when 
any general scheme is put forward to inspire a section with the 
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belief that their interests are to be sacrificed for the sake of the rest 
of the community. I cannot conceal my impression that in the 
history of the present movement, all that was timorous and mistrustful 
allied itself with all that was absolutely unpatriotic and disloyal, and 
in this bad company sought to hold its ground by appealing to a 
narrow and mistaken selfishness. The Canadians were told that the 
benefits promised to them consisted in the privilege of paying for an 
expensive line of railway, the whole advantage of which would be for 
others ; the Protestant minority in Lower Canada were warned against 
the tender mercies of the Roman Catholic majority, with whom they 
were casting in their lot; the French and the Roman Catholics in 
Upper Canada were warned against the tender mercies of the English 
and Protestant majority, by whom they would be overwhelmed in the 
General Parliament; the people of the maritime provinces were told 
that their presence in the Confederation was invited as a solution of 
Canadian difficultics; that their taxation would be increased and 
their prosperity diminished in corresponding proportion; that they 
were allying themselves with a province that could not be defended, 
and that in the event of war they might be summoned from their 
own homes to fight on battle-fields where defeat was already assured. 
So reasoned the anti-Confederatives, and with them all the Annexa- 
tionists in the provinces. It is said that there was not a single 
Annexationist in the whole of British North America, who was not 
an open enemy to Confederation. Loyal men, like Mr. J. Howe, 
must have felt somewhat ashamed of the bed-fellows by whose side 
they found themselves placed for the first time in political life. 
Although it is not necessary to go over the whole ground which has 
been rendered familiar by the statements of Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Adderley, it would be wrong to omit some sketch of the scheme of Con- 
federation. Ontario, as Upper Canada is now called, has adopted a 
different arrangement for the conduct of local affairs from that of her 
sister-provinces. The former will have only one House, which will be 
elective ; the latter retain their two Houses, one of which is elective, 
and the other nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. 
In deciding to retain only one House, Ontario has been influenced by 
the desire to avoid what she considers an unnecessary expense, whilst 
at the same time she seems unmistakably to express her wish to 
minimize the local authority, to extend the powers of the centre, 
and to anticipate the not far-distant period when Confederation may 
be exchanged for a Legislative union. It will be interesting to watch 
the experiment of one House. It will be tried under favourable 
circumstances in Ontario, since municipal government has received a 
full development in that province ; and this local body may almost be 
looked upon as a municipal chamber on an unusually large scale. 
The whole of Ontario is divided into municipal districts of township 
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and county. The Township Council, which is elective, regulates all 
matters of a purely local nature, and is presided over by the Reeve, 
who is an ex-officio member of the more important body, the County 
Council, which is also elective. 

The same condition of things does not exist in the other provinces. 
The French in the new as in the old world, have exhibited an indiffer- 
ence to local government, and a leaning towards the centre. A system 
of municipal government is applied by law to the whole of Quebec 
(which is the new title given to the province of Lower Canada), but 
in various parts of the province the elections do not take place, and 
the local officers in consequence are appointed by the central depart- 
ment. In some instances the failure to elect is as much attributable 
to the sparseness of population as to any other cause. In New 
Brunswick municipal government has been introduced by a permissive 
measure, but it is not usually taken advantage of in the French dis- 
tricts, where a system of nomination survives, resembling our 
Quarter Sessions; that is to say, the business is conducted by magis- 
trates, who are nominated, instead of councillors who are elected. 
In Nova Scotia, the principle of municipal government has not 
been adopted, and has not even gained admittance, unless it be at 
Halifax. 

The central Parliament is to hold its sittings at Ottawa. The 
Lower House is called the House of Commons, as Lord Carnarvon said, 
“in affectionate remembrance of the noblest traditions of English 
history.” It consists of 181 members, who are elected throughout the 
provinces on the basis of population. ‘The Upper House or Senate is 
nominated by the Governor-General, and its members will in the first 
instance be chosen from the present Legislative Councils of the 
Provinces; an arrangement which on such occasions is generally 
found to facilitate the transfer of power. In the Senate the different 
provinces find equal representation ; the numbers being twenty-four 
from Ontario, twenty-four from Quebec, and twenty-four from the 
two maritime provinces. The character of the two Houses therefore 
represents the compromise which has been made on both sides. 
Ontario in the House of Commons obtains what she has so strongly 
claimed during the last few years, representation by population ; and 
Quebec and the Lower Provinces an equal representation in the 
Senate. Quebee clings with great tenacity to her own peculiar 
institutions, and shares with the Lower Provinces in the slight 
feeling of distrust that not unnaturally influences all minorities 
which wed themselves to a more populous and a rapidly increasing 
community, and ina common wish to give as much strength and 
power of resistance as is possible to the Upper House. I believe 
that it was owing to this feeling on the part of these three last pro- 
vinces that the power of the Governor-General, in the event of an 
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insuperable difference of opinion arising between the two Houses, 
has been limited to the creation of six new members in the Senate. 
As the three provinces have unitedly in the House of Commons only 
seventeen members more than Ontario alone, it will be readily con- 
ceived that they look upon the Senate as a protection, and that but 
for the spirit of compromise and forbearance which has accompanied 
all the negotiations in this matter, it would have been impossible 
to arrive at any solution of such a difficulty. The six new seats and 
the yearly vacancies, which are reckoned at three, seem to promise 
sufficient relief in the event of such a crisis between the two Houses, 
and, under the circumstances, may be looked upon as a ereditable 
and satisfactory concession. 

This sense of protection afforded to the different minorities by the 
Upper House, probably helped to determine that the principle of 
nomination for life should be adopted in the place of election. No 
tide of popular feeling which might for the moment place Protestants 
in conflict with Roman Catholics, or oppose conflicting interests, 
such as those of the farmers and the shipping trade, would be likely 
to carry with it men named for life, and independent of all consti- 
tuencies. A more distinct influence was the feeling that the best 
men in the country would not sit for the Senate, owing to the ex- 
pense which would attend the canvassing of constituencies three times 
as large as those which returned the members of the Lower House ; 
and it was argued that it was a loss of power not to take advantage of 
the existence of a class of men in the country possessed of experience 
and position, whose services could not be obtained if it was neces- 
sary for them to pass through the ordeal of election. The prospect 
of connecting with politics such men, independent in means, and 
not entering parliamentary life as a profession, held out the further 
hope of creating and preserving an interest in public affairs in 
the minds of the whole of that leisured and most highly educated 
class, who have always a tendency to withdraw themselves from the 
tumult of political life, and whose indifference in such matters is a 
serious check to the well-being of a country. It would of course 
be objected that such a House is likely to get out of step with a 
Lower House elected on a wide suffrage. But in the first place, 
it should be remembered that in a new country there are no 
institutions of long standing on which the opinions of classes are 
sharply divided, so that there is infinitely less danger of conflict 
between the two Houses, although one may be drawn from a conser- 
vative class, and the other from a democratic class. And secondly, 
the power of all nominated bodies is limited by another power out- 
side them. They can only oppose themselves to an elected body so 
long as they enjoy public confidence; as soon as this is withdrawn 
from them they cease to be able to act independently. A nominated 
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House has many advantages, but it is never a really strong House. 
With an Upper House elected for long terms there is greater strength 
and greater danger of a collision. In the speech in which Mr. John 
A. Macdonald laid Confederation before the Legislative Council of 
Canada, in February, 1865, he discussed with great ability the 
relations which the two Houses bear to each other. It is a speech 
which will deservedly remain as one of the chief foundation stones 
on which Confederation has been built. 

In the constitution of the Upper Houses there would have been a 
favourable opportunity for trying to secure that variety which Mr. 
Mill has taught us to look upon as so valuable an element in 
governing bodies. Might not one-third have been nominated, one- 
third elected by the constituencies, and one-third by the provincial 
Houses? In England, Mr. Gathorne Hardy is familiarising our 
minds, in the humbler sphere of his department, with the combi- 
nation of the two principles of nomination and election; and it 
would, perhaps, have been worth while in this instance to attempt 
the introduction of the double principle on a more extended scale. 
Both Lord Grey and Mr. Mill have lent their authority in different 
ways to such a combination of two elements. 

The one shadow which has been cast upon the scheme has been 
the opposition offered by a minority in Nova Scotia. Considering 
how great a constitutional change was proposed, it would have been 
better, I think, in the first instance, to have dissolved and placed 
the question before the people. I cannot help believing that some 
management between parties might have separated this question 
from other issues affecting the popularity or unpopularity of the 
present ministry ; and in view of the approaching elections of this 
year, when ministers must stand before the country to receive the 
approval or rejection of their policy, the verdict of the people might 
have been first obtained on the simple question of Confederation. It 
is always well to take precautions against, in Mr. Bright’s words, 
“a little sore, left at a time like this, becoming a great sore in a 
very short time.” But it must be remembered that Nova Scotia was 
already committed to the principle. In 1861, under the government 
of Mr. J. Howe and Mr. T. W. Johnson, a unanimous resolution 
was passed in favour of general Confederation ; and after the matter 
had been thus brought before the mind of the people, the elections of 
1863 took place, in which no party of any kind whatever was formed 
to oppose the principle. The majority in favour of Confederation, 
when the division was taken in 1860, was in the Legislative Assembly 
(the Lower House), 31 against 19; and in the Legislative Council 
(the Upper House), 13 against 5. 

At a later period of the negotiations, an appeal to the people was 
no longer possible. It had become a question whether Confederation 
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should be carried out at once, or exposed to the risks of indefinite 
delay. It was necessary to strike after the iron had grown hot. 
Had the delegates returned from England with their errand unac- 
complished, the happy moment of agreement which had united dif- 
ferent interests would have been lost, and “ the tide which leads on 
to fortune” would have flowed in vain. It had become a question if 
a minority of some 17,000 in Nova Scotia was to oppose itself to the 
wishes of more than 3,000,000 of population in the remainder of 
the propesed Confederation; it was not, as Lord Carnarvon said 
in the House of Lords, ‘‘a question of one, but of four provinces.” 
Great doubt seems to be properly thrown on the character of the 
30,000 signatures which have reached England from Nova Scotia in 
favour of delay. The fact of their having risen from under 17,000 to 
their present number since they were presented to the Nova Scotian 
Legislature, and the further fact of their not having been presented 
to the House of Commons, confirm the suspicions which have followed 
them to this country, and forbid their being valued for a higher 
number than that presented to the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 

It is now to be hoped that those who have opposed Confederation 
because they believed it to be injurious to the interest of the province, 
will take the opportunity of showing that they can submit their 
individual opinion to the general welfare, which, as in the case 
of all other great political changes, now require before all things the 
acquiescence and co-operation of every section in what has become a 
fait accompli. ‘There is no surer sign of a disinterested patriotism 
than to accept cordially the new order of things, after one has 
employed every means of resistance. 

There have been two points selected for criticism in the constitution 
of the Confederation. It has been urged by a friendly critic that no 
provision is made against a conflict between the local and central 
Legislatures. There is, however, a clause which vests the residue of 
power—that is, all power outside and beyond those powers specifically 
distributed under the constitution—in the central Legislature. This 
clause, which might have been strengthened but for provincial 
reasons, would seem to assert the authority of the centre over the parts, 
and offers a reasonable security against any such conflict of general 
and local claims. It would be for the Confederated Parliament to con- 
sider hereafter whether they would not be wise in agreeing to refer 
any difficulty in the reading of the constitution itself to some such 
tribunal as that of the Privy Council. The second matter of objection 
is that the Lieutenant-Governors are to be selected by the Governor- 
General. This it is impossible to discuss, for those who object, do 
so on the ground that it establishes another link between the Con- 
federation and the mother country. To all who are impatient to 
sever the connection between the two countries, it must remain an 
objection. 
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The promise of a worthy national existence is thus given to the 
provinces. There are many direct advantages secured to them 
by their union. One code of criminal law will be established ; 
all arrangements connected with the post-office, and telegraphs, 
and inter-provincial communication will be placed on the same 
footing; three different tariffs, and three different currencies 
are reduced to one; and three separate and disconnected pro- 
vinces will receive, as it were, a vertebrate organisation by 
means of the inter-colonial railway. But the moral effect will 
work greater changes. By the mere passage from provincial 
to national life, the mind of the people will acquire new force 
and energy; the pride of empire will be kindled, and will 
replace old local jealousies and narrow ambitions. It is suffi- 
cient to recall the wavering and uncertain progress which the 
American States made before they completed the act of Confede- 
ration, and the rapid and unintermitting prosperity which succeeded 
that event, to feel assured that with the charter of 1867 a new sun 
dawns upon the fortunes of British North America. The shadow of 
the great Republic has hitherto rested heavily upon these provinces, 
but they have already begun, and will continue, to free themselves 
from this. They have given substantial signs that the words freedom 
and independence have the same meaning to their people as they 
had in old days to those from whom they are sprung, and they have 
answered, in the manner which least admits of controversy, the 
imputation of being unwilling to help themselves. 

As to the defences of Canada, it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be a certain number of strong points throughout the 
provinces. However much we have reason to believe that the 
United States are beginning to learn the truth, with which the old 
world has more reason to be familiar, that a disaffected population is a 
source of weakness and not of strength, no part of the British Empire 
must be allowed to exist on toleration. What is necessary in the case 
of Canada is, that there should be certain centres of resistance, so forti- 
fied as to require regular siege operations for their reduction. It is one 
thing to march an army into a country, and another to move siege 
trains and to make all the preparations that are necessary for 
the reduction of fortified places. With a moderate expenditure, 
for instance, upon the defences of Montreal, it might fairly be 
assumed that should war be declared between the two countries at 
the commencement of the open season, there would not be sufficient 
time to make all the necessary preparations and to reduce the town 
before the return of the hard weather, when such operations must, 
of course, be suspended. If war were declared in the middle of the 
summer the chances in favour of the assailants would naturally be 
diminished. Now it is to be expected that any war, which arises 
between the two countries, will probably owe its origin to some point 
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of honour, or to some irrational misunderstanding, which, were it 
not for the angry feelings of the moment, might reasonably be made 
a matter of mediation. Canada against its will is not a coveted acquisi- 
tion to the States, and there seems to be no other point where the ambi- 
tions of the two countries cross each other. There is indeed nothing 
to compel us, as might be the case in any European complication, to 
fight the matter out, should we unfortunately become engaged in 
hostilities with the States ; but, on the contrary, a reaction of feeling in 
both countries would be very likely to succeed to the first resentment, 
and armies might give way to negotiations. In such a case the 
position of England in negotiating whilst still in the possession of 
the vital points of the province, would be very different from her 
position if American troops had overrun the whole country, and 
were quartered in the principal towns. 

Kach year lessens the danger of Canada. With her population 
her security increases; for it has been truly said that it is an easier 
thing for a nation of thirty millions to conquer one of four, than 
for one of seventy-five millions to conquer one of ten. Canada will 
be in a fair way of gaining this security when she once sets herself in 
earnest to open up the Red River and the Saskatchewan territory. 
This settlement, which has been allowed to sleep for too many years, 
—though the prosperity and independence of the provinces may be 
said to depend upon it,—can scarcely fail to engage the attention of 
the Confederation. There is plenty of unsettled land at present in 
British North America, but it is land which requires clearing ; and 
although it offers to the stout-hearted and stout-limbed settler, after 
long strife with the trees of the forest, a good means of maintenance, 
yet it cannot compete with the more attractive prairie lands in the 
States, which become fruitful as soon as the plough has passed over 
them. Every year the settler in the States has to pass further west, 
and if Canada should once open the route to her western prairies, 
she might attract to herself a large part of that stream of emigration 
which now leaves her on one side. There is amongst Canadians 2 
wild imaginative sympathy with that almost unknown country. I 
remember when present at a dinner given in honour of Confederation 
at Toronto, the outburst of feeling which greeted one of the speakers, 
who began, “I am come to you from the far far West.” Unfortunately, 
the subject was greater than the speaker, and he contrived before he 
sat down almost to destroy the effect of those magical words. | 
‘annot doubt that the impulse given by the new feeling of nationality 
will show itself in a vigorous movement in this direction. 

There remains one matter to be spoken of, which may prove : 
source of some difference of feeling between the new Canada and th« 
mother country. I earnestly hope that this may not be the cas». 
but I think it probable that a great battle is imminent between +h: 
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free-traders and the protectionists of the colony. The adoption of a 
tariff—not for the purposes of revenue but of protection—would be 
a very unfortunate event in the interests of the province herself. 
Any barrier which tends to shut off a new country from older civili- 
sations must be hurtful; the material seclusion is followed by a 
moral seclusion; and she not only keeps out the wares and manutac- 
tures, but gradually that also which is their invariable companion,— 
the feelings and ideas which are moving the mind of other nations. 
That this is not imaginary may be seen by observing the cosmopolitan 
<haracter of all centres of trade. The stronger argument—on 
which all free-traders rest—that protection means taking a country 
from its natural occupation, applies peculiarly to Canada. Her growth 
and expansion depend upon her population pushing constantly on 
into unsettled districts, and availing themselves greedily of that best 
of all gifts, an unlimited soil. Any artificial stimulus which should 
draw the population towards the cities instead of sending them a-field 
would check the national well-being at the very fountain-head. And 
the injury would be aggravated by the peculiarities of climate, for if 
once large numbers of workmen were brought together in manufac- 
tories, it cannot be doubted that a great deal of suffering would result, 
whenever the inevitable depressions of trade took place during the 
months of the severe Canadian winter. Agriculture, though yielding 
smaller profits, and these profits as the reward of hard labour, is far 
more reliable, far less fluctuating than manufactures are. If Canada is 
.sufficiently stout-hearted to resist the allurements of protection, it 
is probable that the cheapness of the necessaries of life—which is 
always the result of free trade—will help hereafter to attract those 
emigrants to her, who are the truest wealth of a new country. A 
great stress is sometimes laid upon the moral effect which is supposed 
to follow the introduction of home manufactures into a new country. 
They are said to give variety, to introduce new ideas, and to interrupt 
the monotony which is the result of one occupation. But that variety 
‘seems to be attained in other ways. As the agricultural class extends 
itself, new towns must spring up to meet new wants, and a healthy 
and continuous impulse is given to the industry of the older towns, 
through which the new towns themselves are fed. A system of pro- 
tected manufactures checks this growth of the towns, because it is a 
tax upon the agriculturalists, for the supply of whose wants the towns 
spring into existence ; and only creates variety of one sort to destroy 
variety of another sort. But of all this Canada must be her own 
judge. All that England can do is to offer advice; and Canada 
must decide, as all other nations do, by the light of her own interests. 
It is at once childish and ridiculous for any of our great manufactur- 
ing towns to indulge in complaints on the subject, as if Canada were 
playing the part of a parricide when she collects a revenue upon 
English goods. She is distinctly of age, and must manage her own 
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affairs for herself. It is only a fecling of affection which perpetuates 
the tie between the two countries, and we cannot expect her to alter 
her trade to suit us, any more than we should alter our trade to suit 
her. 

One last word as to what is not the least important part of my sub- 
ject. In the midst of all ties and considerations one asks, How is the 

impire to be organised? How is the England of the West and the 

England of the East to be made really one with that little island 
which now receives the allegiance of both? The time may not yet 
have come, though each day which adds to their growth and power 
brings it nearer, for attempting a closer union between the three 
nations; but the time has come when we may begin to familiarise 
the minds of people with the conception of such an empire in the 
future, and even perhaps to search for some practical means of moving 
in this direction. Mr. R. H. Patterson has made the valuable but 
simple suggestion of an Imperial Chamber of Commerce, holding its 
sittings in London, and composed of representatives of the English 
and Colonial Chambers of Commerce. This chamber would be purely 
of a deliberative character, and would depend for its influence 
upon the character of its discussions and reports. An extra secretary 
might be created at the Board of Trade, who should be an ez-officio 
member of the chamber, for the sake of promoting a free interchange 
of views between the two bodies. Much interest would attend such 
discussions, in which experiences gathered, and intellects trained 
under the most divergent circumstances, would be brought into 
contact ; and a considerable benefit might accrue to that part of our 
legislation which is concerned with the mercantile marine, with trade 
and finance and fiscal regulations, with joint-stock companies and 
railway companies, and all economic subjects which fall within the 
province of the Board of Trade. 

But beyond any such expedient of the moment lies the greater 
scheme. No representation of the colonies in the House of Commons, 
as it is at present constituted, is either desirable or possible. It has 
been forcibly shown that a mere sprinkling of colonists in the House 
would not fairly represent the colonies, and would not therefore 
secure the great object in view, the perfect welding of all the parts 
into one nation. But there are other schemes which seem practicable. 
The House of Commons might separate the administration of Foreign 
Affairs, Army and Navy, India and the Colonies, from the other busi- 
ness of the House, and place these departments under the control of 
a certain number of their own members, whom they would elect with 
proper precautions taken for the representation of the minority. These 
elected members would sit with a just proportion of colonial mem- 
bers in an Imperial Chamber, on days when the House of Commons 
was not sitting, and would control the departments which have been 
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mentioned. They would be elected for a short term of years, and 
would retain their seats independently of any crisis in the House of 
Commons, but would be liable at any moment to be dissolved, and 
sent back for re-election to their own constituency, the House of 
Commons. Another solution has been put forward, which proposes 
that all home questions should be relegated to a Provincial House, 
«nd all imperial questions to an Imperial House; each House being 
elected by the constituencies of the country. In some respects this 
plan is preferable; but as the number of English members in an 
Imperial House must be small, the enormous size of the constituencies 
seems an almost fatal objection. It is to be remembered that the 
number of English members has to be limited by considerations of 
the smaller class of highly educated men, from which a new country 
has to supply her political necessities; of the expense which the 
sending of many members would impose upon the colonies ; and of 
the general desire to talk which will prevail in a House of such 
varied elements. This latter plan would be most opposed, as it 
would make a greater revolution in our present system. In either 
case the Upper House might be composed of a certain number of 
peers elected by themselves, and of colonial members nominated for 
life, or a long term of years, by the Governments of the different 
colonies.’ 

To all such schemes there must be much opposition. There are 
many difficulties which beset the very approaches. Many of those 
who hold power will regard with contempt, and endeavour to brand 
as visionary and unpracticable, any measure which places a share of 
that power in the hands of others. We live in days of keen de- 
structive criticism, and all large schemes expose necessarily the widest 
surface to attack. But where a national instinct once has begun to touch 
the minds of men, even if they are only a handful in the crowd, it is 
too great a power to perish silently either under contempt or criti- 
cism. At present those who look forward froni the Island to the Em- 
pire can afford to wait, feeling confident that a cause which appeals 
to our widest and noblest patriotism, must eventually triumph over 
an opposition that finds its stronghold in the instincts of provincial 
selfishness. In these times, ideas quickly give place to action, and the 
dream of to-day becomes the reality of to-morrow. 


AvuBERON HERBERT. 















(1) An apology is due for touching upon so large a subject in so hasty and imperfect 
amanner. There are many difficulties, especially those which would attend the dissolu- 
tion of the Imperial House, and the re-election of colonial members, which require the 
most careful consideration ; they can only be discussed at length, when, I think, it can 


be shown that they are not insuperable. Mr. Ludlow has lately written at some length 
on{this subject to the Spectator. 































YOUNG ENGLAND AND THE POLITICAL FUTURE:.' 


THERE was immense astonishment in the land, and in a good many 
quarters not more astonishment than indignation, when it became 
clear in the new Parliament that Mr. Mill was going to be the political 
ally and colleague of Mr. Bright. His opposition to the nefarious 
and too successful resolutions of the territorial aristocracy, that the 
nation should compensate them for their dead cows, his generous 
and well-timed speech on the duty of England to Ireland when the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was moved, his attitude in the 
debates on Parliamentary reform,—all this struck the aristocratic press 
and the public who read and believe in it as an incomprehensible 
and shameful abandonment of the serene heights of philosophy and 
culture for the miry flats of demagoguism. For the philosopher 
is an even-tempered man, of fine parts, but no passions, who, ever 
holding in his hands the scales of reason, ever nicely balancing 
opposite ideas and systems, yet never knows which dish is heavier 
than the other, and would despise himself if he came to a vigorous 
practical conclusion. THe reads many books, is conversant with 
many abstract schemes of things, is great in explanation, and can 
account for everything; looking hard into space, he reflects much 
on the Interpretation of Consciousness, the Relativity of Human 
Knowledge, or Unconscious Mental Modifications; but how can this 
transcendent lotus-eating god descend to cattle rates and Fenians— 
a mere “doleful song steaming up” to his august tranquil realms ? 
Those who entertain this conception of the character of a philosopher, 
as a man with perfectly impartial views on Unconscious Mental 
Modifications, were very naturally outraged when they found that 
the person who, as they had made up their minds, was only to deliver 
an occasional lecture to the House on an abstract principle or so, 
actually cared very warmly and decidedly for a great many things 
which vulgar mortals care about, and that he took much the same 
view of these things as Mr. Bright takes. Yet this informal 
alliance, thought by wits and intellectual coxcombs to be so monstrous 
and ill-starred, was in truth only a very conspicuous and highly 
significant emblem of a wider and deeper and more permanent fusion 
of opinion. For the future, whoever attempts to estimate the 
direction and momentum of social tendencies in this country must 
count upon a close and ever-increasing sympathy between culture 
and democratic opinions, or he will omit what is probably the most 
important of all elements in the conformation of our political and 
social future. The extreme advanced party is likely for the future 


(1) Essays on Reronm. London: Macmillan and Co., 1867. 
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to have on its side a great portion of the most highly cultivated 
intellect in the nation, and the contest will lie between brains and 
numbers on the one side, and wealth, rank, vested interest, possession 
in short, on the other. 

To those who know for what an immense bulk of Young England 
opinion the name of Mr. Mill stands as an equivalent, his attitude 
only in practical politics would be a sufficiently decisive indication of 
the direction in which the current will set. A remarkable volume 
which has just been published, is another indication of the same 
thing. This volume contains twelve essays, eleven of which are 
written by men with University degrees, and of the eleven six are 
actual fellows of colleges at Oxford; while Cambridge contributes 
four, and London one. Oddly enough, the essay which is least 
democratic of all in its underlying theory comes from London 
University (Mr. Hutton’s), while that which is most thoroughgoing 
and most unflinchingly democratic (Mr. Albert Dicey’s) comes from 
Tory Oxford. ‘ Corruptio optimi pessima,” the Tories may perhaps 
say. Seven out of the twelve writers are undeniably young men, and 
four out of the remaining five are not much more than young men. 
This, the obstructionist may again say, is just what might be 
expected from the heat of young blood; they will mend as they 
grow older; it is only lack of years and the discretion brought by 
years which breeds these flaming democrats. And this would be 
true and cogent if the essayists were democrats by mere sentiment, 
and talked windily about liberty, equality, and rights of man. But 
windy, transcendental talk is exactly what they all most thoroughly 
avoid. I cannot recall a single fine thing about freedom, or a single 
soul-stirring bit of invective against tyrants. It is the young demo- 
crat who never got beyond the Brutus or Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
kind of argument, who soared into the region of democratic views 
on the Icarian wings of sentimental imagination and passion, and did 
not mount up by the sure steps of steady argumentation—this is the 
kind of man whose wings fall off in middle age and leave him to flop 
down into the House of Lords. But there is no misleading imagina- 
tion and scarcely any passionateness in the new volume, not even 
in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s essay, where passion might have been most 
expected. Jt is impossible to suppose that the sober and patient 
reasoning by which the writers build up their conclusions, with 
a perfect respect for adversaries, and a perfectly frank admission of 
whatever is to be said on the other side, will one day vanish away 
from their minds like some airy imaginative trick, and leave a 
ghastly residuum of twelve obstructionists. And besides, if people 
will only give us areasoned conviction, it does not much matter what 
becomes of them. The conviction and the reason remain in any case, 
and retain their worth, whatever that may happen to be. It is the 
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presence of so much reasoned opinion which distinguishes this volume 
from the enthusiastic imaginative outpourings of juvenile republicans, 
and which will secure for it a proper function and interest long after 
the present Parliament has been forced to reform itself. 

There is in newspapers and in social conversation—which in an 
ordinary way is a dilution of newspaper—a great mass of shapeless, 
incoherent, fragmentary, vapoury ideas about democracy. The notions 
which cluster round this memorable term are indescribably various. 
Old ladies, if you tell them that democracy is coming on apace, think 
dreamily of the guillotine and Marie Antoinette. Others suppose in 
a vague way that its arrival will cause Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Bright, and the others to chew tobacco, and to shoot at one 
another across the House with revolvers. You will never get any 
educated man into the House at all, thinks a third set of people; only 
leaders of Trades’ Unions, and they will repudiate the National Debt, 
secularise the revenues of the Church, and confiscate the land and the 
factories. After all—say a crowd of others, alarmed by all this—the 
House of Commons does not work so badly ; it has passed a mass of fine 
measures within the last twenty years. Then come the short-sighted 
sagacious—No, we must have referm, only it ought to be managed 
without disturbing the balance of power, that is, without diminishing 
by a jot or a tittle the power of present possessors. Generally 
speaking, then, the object of these Essays is to gather all these vague 
notions together into a heap and then to set fire to them ; to fix this 
great body of gaseous opinion, and then swiftly to explode it. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Goldwin Smith grapple with the great 
American argument, and combine to show, first, that five-sixths of 
our current hearsays about the United States are not true in any 
sense at all, while the remaining fragment is not true in the sense in 
which we conceive it to be so. Mr. Pearson, who has personal ex- 
perience to back what he says, puts the argument from Australia 
against democracy into shape, and immediately knocks it to pieces 
again. Mr. Brodrick with singularly close reasoning, taking Mr. 
Lowe’s utilitarian argument, shows that its weakness is to be 
measured “by the imperfect idea of political utility which he pre- 
sents to us; by the distorted corruption of moral right which he con- 
trasts with it, and offers as the only alternative to it; by his failure to 
appreciate the essential harmony of the two principles when correctly 
applied; and by his confessed apprehensions of a coming ‘ democracy” 
now or never to be averted.” Mr. Rutson assails the*same position 
on the practical side, as Mr. Brodrick had done in point of philoso- 
phical theory, and maintains two general propositions—“ First, con- 
sidering its opportunities, Parliament has, in fact, done little, and 
with the most pressing of all questions it has trifled. Secondly, what 
has been done has been done, so to speak, by subalterns—by the men 
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on whom the chief burden of legislature should not have fallen. Jf 
any one thinks that much has been accomplished, let him consider how 
much more might have been accomplished: if the persistent opposition of 
the most powerful class in the community had been changed for intelligent 
help.” Tt is impossible to admire too much, or to value too highly, 
the mental attitude implied in this sentence. The argument to which 
it is a reply is the chief and most constant barrier to all human pro- 
gress, alike in parliamentary reform and in those other more 
momentous concerns to which parliamentary reform is only a road 
and ameans. To be habitually considering not what we have done, 
but what might have been done if opportunity had been strained 
to its very utmost point of tension, is the temper which every 
virtuous man is most assiduous in cultivating, and this temper shines 
through Mr. Rutson’s essay in a very telling manner. Mr. Cracroft 
contributes an exceedingly useful and pregnant analysis of the 
composition of the House. It is a wholesome thing to know that— 

** According to Dod, in the Parliament of August, 1865, there were returned 
71 baronets, 11 elder sons of baroncts, 19 younger sons of baronets, and 8 grand- 
sons of baronets; a total for the baronctage alone of 110. There were also 37 
peers, or elder sons of peers, 64 younger sons of peers, and 15 grandsons of 
peers; a total of 116 Members of Parliament for the peerage, and for the peer- 
age and baronetage together a total of 226. Besides these thero are 100 com- 
moners sitting in Parliament who are connected with the peerage by marriage 
or descent. The aristocratic class or element in the House of Commons has, 
therefore, a grand total of, at least, 326 members. And unquestionably this 
number would be found, if an exhaustive search were made among other sources 
of information, to be below the mark. When it is remembered that in the 
fullest House on record, namely, on the 28th of April, 1866, those who voted 


in the majority had only 320 votes, the number 326, as the symbol of caste in 
the House of Commons, is significant.” 


I cannot help thinking, however, that the writer has done some- 
thing to weaken or even spoil this useful essay by a long string of 
mixed assertions put in a slightly puerile style. They constitute 
the single exception to what has been already pointed out as the 
reasonable, sober, and firm temper of the volume. 

Mr. Albert Dicey takes up a position which is very unfamiliar in 
English publicists, and which is of the highest significance, because 
it is in truth the underlying creed of all the younger contributors to 
the present book, as to hundreds of the rising generation who are 
not contributors. This essay is an assault on the favourite and 
widely accepted doctrine that all representation means representation 
of classes or orders. It is, therefore, at the same time a vindication 
of “the so-called unphilosophic and vulgar radicalism, with which 
politicians are taunted, who desire slowly but ultimately to make the 
majority of the nation arbiter of the nation’s destiny,”—a creed 
which rests upon two principles—* first, that on the whole each man 
is the best manager of his own affairs; the second, that citizens 
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ought to be looked upon primarily as persons, secondarily only as 
members of classes.” Persons who take the democratic or ultra- 
Radical view “need not be blind to the advantages which may be 
gained by the free representation in parliament of different portions 
of society. But they hold that asa matter of fact, such representation 
of classes as is desirable has’ been obtained by gradually extending 
the suffrage to those personally fitted for its exercise, without 
measuring beforehand what might be the exact influence of such 
extension on the balance of power.” Most of the other essays are 
effectively levelled against objections to parliamentary reform, and 
misconceptions of its probable results upon the general course of 
government. Mr. Dicey is not only destructive in this way, but 
besides this he sets forth a clear and positive theory of the constitu- 
tion as he and a great many other people hope to see it in due time. 
“ Advocates of class representation,” as he very justly puts the case 
between the two systems, “desire such a political arrangement as would 
enable a minority in virtue of their education, wealth, &c., to carry out 
their views, even though opposed to the sentiments of the majority of 
the people. Democrats, on the other hand, desire the gradual estab- 
lishment of a constitutional system under which in the case of a direct 
conflict of opinion between a greater and a smaller number of citizens, 
the greater number may be able to carry out their own wishes.” 
It would require too much space even to sketch the line of argument 
by which Mr. Dicey defends his views. An example of it, however, 
may be seen in his treatment of the proposal that fifty special repre- 
sentatives of working men should sit in the House. These fifty men, 
Mr. Dicey argues, would inevitably become not members but tribunes. 
With numbers at their back they would stand for a power which no 
ministry would venture to resist, any more than in a matter concerning 
Scotland they would resist the Scotch members, or in a matter 
concerning Ireland the Irish members. This tribunate “on a question 
of peace or war, would have it in their power to enter on behalf of 
the mass of the nation, protests against the course adopted by the 
majority in parliament, and such protests could not in practice go 
unheeded, whatever might be the theory of the constitution.” This 
is so certainly true that a man must be blinded by a thoroughly 
doctrinaire perversity who does not sce how true itis. Again, what 
is the very object of the only people either inside the House or out- 
side of it, who are thoroughly in earnest in desiring Reform? Surely, 
a change “in the social and other influences of different portions of 
society.” But if each class is to continue to possess the same power 
in the House which it has out of it, if the House is to be an exact 
mirror of the variety of orders and classes outside, why, a parliament 
created on this principle would be a permanent embodiment of those 
very influences which it is the object of Reform to diminish or shift. 
For class representatives “at once display and intensify class feeling.” 


mone J 
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“ Half the evils of modern England arise from the undue prominence 
of class distinctions, and the fundamental fault of class represen- 
tation is its tendency to intensify differences which it is an object of 
political Reform to remove.” At the bottom of all this, as in most 
of the other Essays, we see looming with various degrees of distinct- 
ness, that great conception which some find so depressing as to ‘crush 
them, and others so elevating as to stand in the stead of a religion to 
them,—of the claims of the organised whole upon the individual, of 
his nothingness, of its indisputable supremacy. 

This is really the key to the political feeling and opinion of those 
who differ not more fundamentally from General Peel himself, than 
from the people who for some reason or other have taken the name 
of “ thinking ” or “thoughtful liberals.” What they want—and it 
is very visible in most of these Essays—is the growth and recognition 
of a national conception of politics, and a national government. 
Instead of a number of mutually exclusive classes, they seek to make 
England a community. Instead of a selfish strife for the sinister 
interest of an order, they desire to see a loyal eagerness for the com- 
mon good. The followers of General Peel and Lord Cranborne may 
say that they too desire this. They, however, do not believe that 
the mass of the people know in which way their own good lies, but 
that they ought rather to trust to the superior sagacity of their social 
betters. The writers of these Essays think that they have trusted to 
this enough and too much, and reaped little profit from their trust. 
They think that privilege has had its chance and failed to do any- 
thing with it. They advocate at least one step being taken towards 
something more like a free government of the nation by itself. If 
the privileged orders can produce a similar volume on the other side, 
as conspicuous for intelligence and ability, for knowledge and social 
virtue as this is, one may believe that the tendency of the future 
is an open question. But everybody who knows the condition of 
both Universities—the present writer can speak with greater con- 
fidence of Oxford—knows that quite apart from the intrizisic goodness 
or badness of the cause, the best champions which the other side 
could produce out of the rising generation would make a poor match 
against the present band. Clever Coningsbys and even Vivian Greys 
are Tories no more. The new generation of to-day, which must be 
the influential and governing generation of thirty years hence, the 
men with ideas and power of growth, are all for a vigorous national as 
distinct from sectional action, and in every field. It is impossible to 
study a volume like the one under notice, with knowledge of the 
kind of men who have written it and of all that they represent, 
without seeing that though the obstructionists in Church and State 
may have their little day, we others have the future. 

Eprror. 
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THINGS are, in one sense, going very fast. People who were last year for 
resisting any reform whatever in the representation are now only afraid that 
we shall not have it disposed of before the autumn. People who last year 
thought a £7 rental far too low a downward limit, are now perfectly ready for 
household suffrage without qualifications. The notion even of a franchise for 
women has gained a footing in the public mind which has outstripped the anti- 
cipations of its warmest supporters. But in another sense things are moving 
very slowly. We are probably not much nearer to the final solution of Reform 
than we were a month ago. For the present, at all events, the nation is resolved 
to let the House of Commons have the most abundant opportunity and leisure 
in accomplishing the unwelcome task which has been set from outside, and 
the hopeless disorganisation of parties makes this wearisome and irritating 
delay the only alternative to a dissolution. Since March came in, we have 
seen the beginning of the end of the Conservative party. General Peel and 
Lord Cranborne have left the camp of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley, and 
though this extra-stupid section of the Stupid Party may by-and-by be acci- 
dentally re-united to the wiser remnant by the adversity of Opposition, there can 
be no doubt that as a party they are irretrievably shattered. The blind obsti- 
nacy of the seceders is only matched by the feeble vacillations of those whom 
they have left behind. There is something absolutely pitiable in the present 
dead-lock. You have two men of genius, daring, and sagacity, and you have a 
waiting nation which wants a certain thing done. Mr. Disraeli is prevented 
from accomplishing the prescribed business by the murmurs, apprehensions, 
suspicions—in a word, by the political cowardice of his. followers and friends. 
Mr. Gladstone is prevented from turning Mr. Disraeli out and trying his own 
hand by the apprehensions and suspicions of fis followers and friends. There 
is a select band in either party who thus paralyse the ability of their leaders, 
and by their caution are slowly doing their very best to drive the nation to the 
verge of a—well, a deeply perilous agitation. The structure of the Cattle 
Plague Bill was far more complex, intricate, and nice than that of any Reform 
Bill, yet the speed with which this mass of nicely-adjusted arrangements was 
settled and passed was quite incomparable. The territorial aristocracy cared 
about tho cattle plague, and they don’t care about Parliamentary Reform, and, 
perhaps, considering the object of Parliamentary Reform, this is not very much 
to be wondered at. 

At the end of a month’s shuffling and vacillation this is what we have to look 
back upon. On the 25th of February Mr. Disraeli (at ten minutes’ notice) 
explained the provisions of a bill. It instantly became plain that its provisions 
would not be accepted. Another Bill was thought of, or rather recurred to. 
The three men in the Cabinet with the keenest dread or contempt of the English 
people instantly resigned. The second Bill, or as, including the dead and 
buried resolutions, it may be called, the third measure, was produced on the 
18th of March. On the 26th the second reading was passed, on the under- 
standing that the Bill should be metamorphosed in Committee—the Dual Vote 
being surrendered to begin with, and the introduction of the omitted Lodger 
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Franchise being promised. Mr. Disraeli’s speech was the first sign of states- 
manship which he has been permitted to show. The history of the month is 
the history of the coercion of the timorous and purblind. At this moment the 
coercion appears to have been effectively performed ; but the waverings of the 
last few weeks forbid us to hope that rebellion and weakness will not break out 
again in Committee. 

Those who soberly recognise the gravity of the crisis on this great subject, 
have some difficulty in intending their minds upon the other business of legisla- 
tion. Mr. Hardy’s very good Bill for amending the treatment of the pauper 
sick and children has made due progress. Church Rates have received another 
blow in a hostile division, but then they are used to receiving blows, and they 
do not seem to be any the less like living in spite of them. Mr. Walpole 
ought to have credit for bringing forward the very important subject of the 
extension of the Factories’ Acts to certain trades to which they have not 
hitherto applied. This measure, among other merits, involves the wise recog- 
nition of the salutary, though too little admitted doctrine, that a parent may 
not do as he likes with his child; and it is to extend even to some trades 
carried on in private dwelling-houses. The measure is very valuable as one 
step more towards familiarising the public mind with the idea of an active 
State interference on behalf of all those who either from their tender years or 
other unavoidable cause are unable to proteet themselves. Another important 
subject of debate during the past month has been the organisation of the Army; 
this we need not dwell upon, as it will be discussed at length in the next number 
of the REVIEW. 

March, like February, has been marked by another of those unhappy Fenian 
outbreaks which fill headstrong men with exasperation and impatience, frivolous 
men with wonder, and reflecting men with shame. The insurgent bands, who 
seem to possess neither clever leaders nor native pluck, can make no kind of 
head even against the police, while they always take care to keep well out of 
sight of the soldiers. The fatuousness of these fragmentary risings deserves 
all that has been said about it. But the more fatuous the rising, the greater 
is the disgrace to a system of government which has made such risings possible. 
We are apt to suppose that when aggrieved people do absurd things, their 
grievance is as absurd as the proceedings to which it drives them. If the 
artisans tramp through the mud to Chelsea, with banners and mounted farriers 
and Mr. Beales, the purblind laugh at them, and the muddy tramping is itself 
rather a laughable business to those who only look at outsides. Yet if it had 
not been for these demonstrations, the House of Commons would even now go 
on shilly-shallying about Reform. Perhaps the graver, though in some 
respects equally absurd, demonstrations in Ireland and by the Irish natives in 
the United States may compel the House of Commons to think scriously 
whether the task of pacifying Ireland is after all absolutely hopeless and beyond 
mortal power. Meanwhile, the fact of these miserable disturbances, which 
degrade us in the eyes of Europe, and make us impotent in dealing with 
America, is a great deal more disgraceful to the Whigs and Tories who have 
played at governing England for the last twenty years, than it is to the 
wretches who fled into the Wicklow mountains. 











































PrRusst is still true to the part she has for the last twelvemonth undertaken 
with such success—that of preparing surprises for the world. The last of these 
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is the offensive and defensive alliance she secretly concluded with Bavaria,* 
Baden, and Wiirtemberg last August, in virtue of which the whole of the 
military force of both these States is to be placed, in the event of a German war, 
under the leadership of Prussia. It is positively stated that a similar treaty 
exists with Hesse, but granting that this is not the case, that State will ere 
long be compelled to make some arrangement of this kind, whether voluntarily 
or involuntary. The military unity of the whole of Germany would thus 
become an accomplished fact, and M. Rouher, who with remarkable natveté 
made the many delusions into which his imperial master had fallen in regard to 
Austria and Prussia a matter for panegyric, could now triumphantly prove to 
his opponent, M. Thiers, that he had grossly erred in venturing to’suppose that 
Napoleon had exhausted the list of his fuux pas. That both in Paris and 
Vienna the discontent caused by these treaties should be extraordinary is easily 
intelligible. In both cities people reckoned with certainty that in case of a war 
against the rapidly extending Prussian monarchy, the German States south of 
the Main would make common cause with France and Austria against Prussia. 
Instead of this, the conviction is now forced upon them that the latter power 
already has the greater portion of the South German armies at its disposal. 
The situation becomes still more interesting when the following points are con- 
sidered. According to the treaty of Nikolsburg, Prussia was to be permitted to 
create a North German Bund, and make an alliance with the South, but only in 
case the Southern States should form a bund among themselves. Now the 
North German Bund is as yet only in process of formation, while the formation 
of a South German one was scarcely at any time seriously contemplated. Not- 
withstanding this, Prussia has already concluded particular treaties of the 
highest importance with some of the South German States. Will Austria 
regard this as a violation ef the peace of Nikolsburg ? Will France also take this 
opportunity of complaining of a breach of treaty? The bare idea of such a 
thing is ridiculous. Count Bismarck has once more acted, while his antagonists 
have thought to postpone everything to diplomacy. 

Another important consideration is that the above treaties were concluded in 
August last, at a time when Herr von der Pfordten was still at the head of the 
Bavarian Ministry. That old friend of Austria had therefore already gone over 
to Prussia, and the reason of his having then obtained, and thankfully accepted, 
a high Prussian decoration, is now explained. Could Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wiirtemberg have acted otherwise? We think, decidedly not. The military 
power of the North German Bund, whose heart is Prussia, could never have 
been surpassed by them; in a war with France, the voice of their own people 
would have forced them to fight on the side of Prussia ; andas, besides this, the 
closest connection between Northern and Southern Germany had been rendered 
indispensably necessary by the Zollverein, the course of the South German 
potentates was clearly marked out for them. Practically, if not formally, the 
union of Northern and Southern Germany has already been completed, if not 
at home, certainly as regards foreign powers. If the King of Prussia now 
assumed the title of Emperor of Germany it would be no empty one, and there 
would be nothing illogical in calling to Berlin a universal German Parliament 
instead of the North German one now sitting in that capital. That it will 
come to this, and at no distant period, no one will now deny who closely observes 
the new tendency of feeling in Germany. Every one yields, with more or less 
pliancy, to accomplished facts, and rather too much so than too little. The 
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-Berlin Parliament, in its desire to appear practical, makes greater concessions to 
Count Bismarck than is reconcilable with the future prosperity of Germany. 
When Count Bismarck assures them that the Parliament will again obtain the 
full right of voting the supplies in a few years, they accept the assurance with 
satisfaction, and when he tells the Poles that their existence as a State has 
perished for ever, even those who had esteemed it an honour to clamour for the 
liberation of Poland preserve a discreet silence. The extremes show no signs of 
movement, and their differences are gradually being effaced. Like a drunkard 
who takes the pledge, many an honest man swears not to intoxicate himself 
with thoughts of freedom for the next three years, and to satisfy himself with 
bare unity. They think that once unity is established, freedom will follow. 
We hope in all sincerity that they do not deceive themselves. 





AvsTRIA is at this moment in the situation which Count Bismarck, her worst 
enemy, has wished her to be in for years. The centre of the Empire is now on 
non-German territory. In the palace at Ofen, which eighteen years ago was 
burnt nearly to the ground when Gérgey stormed the town, the Emperor holds 
his Court ; his uniform is Hungarian, Magyars are his principal courtiers, and 
the language which is most heard in the ante-chamber is the Magyar. With 
him came Herr von Beust and several others of his imperial councillors, but 
their functions cease on the frontier of the country, which now has its own 
responsible Ministry. The Emperor is unknown at Pesth; there they speak 
only of their king; the Imperial arms are replaced by those of Hungary, and 
the black and yellow flag by the green and white. Count Andrassy, who 
sixteen years ago lived modestly in London as a fugitive, is the first official 
in the country, and Francis Joseph now asks him for advice, though formerly 
he had his effigy nailed to the gallows. Truly, this is an imperial penance 
which is scarcely less severe than that of Canossa; and at such a price only 
could the Magyars be induced to forget the past and hail their deeply repent- 
ant monarch with the usual loyal e/jens. 

Preparations are already being made for the coronation, which will un- 
doubtedly be celebrated with great; pomp, for in splendour of decoration the 
Magyar even puts the birthplace of his race, the East, to shame. All this 
glitter and magnificence, however, will not make him forget the main point at 
issue, and he will strictly and accurately define his demands before he allows 
the crown of St. Stephen to be placed on Francis Joseph’s head. It seems that 
the Emperor’s penance is not ended yet, and that he will have to yield on many 
points where his pride had hitherto deemed concession impossible. Thus he 
will have to give a general amnesty, comprising many whose capital sentences 
he had himself signed. 

And all this is done in order to make peace, or at least conclude an armistice, 
with one-half of the State. Meanwhilethe other half looks on discontentedly, with 
much astonishment, it is true, at the Hungarians having obtained what they 
wished, but full of bitter envy, and determined to demand their own rights at 
the first opportunity. There is no want of open as well as silent signs of this 
discontent. The Czech threatens a coalition of all the Slavonic races, and even 
the once so loyal Germans at Vienna are raising the question whether it would 
not be more honourable and beneficial in the end to be ruled from Berlin rather 
than from Pesth. When such opinions are openly declared, there can be no 
hope of internal peace for a long time to come. The pacification of Hungary 
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is simultaneous with declarations of war from the other provinces. We do not 
indeed yet know how Herr von Beust thinks of arranging matters with the 
German and Slavonic races on this side of the Leitha; but one thing appears 
to us clear, that he will not shrink from any sacrifice to bring about a com- 
promise in this portion of the monarchy as well as in Hungary. His leading 
idea, which is also that of his Imperial master, is to prepare Austria for a 
struggle with Prussia, and in doing this, neither of them will spare any sacrifice. 
Already has Austria thrown over her traditional Eastern policy, and now she 
pleads for the independence of Crete, after having helped the Servians to 
Belgrade, solely in order to do a friendly service to Russia. She will sacrifice 
other principles, too, in order to reconcile her neighbours and her own subjects : 
but it would be a great mistake to infer from this that her policy is one of 
peace. An ultimate conflict with Prussia is the idea which lies at the bottom 
of every peaceful and conciliatory proceeding of the present Austrian Govern- 
ment. Prussia knows this well, and makes her preparations accordingly. 





The affairs of ITALY must not be judged from official suggestions. Those 
who, a fortnight ago, had taken for granted that the Government would obtain 
a large majority in the new House, must have been sadly disappointed at the 
result of the elections. Not only all the former members of the Left, with one 
or two exceptions, haye been returned, but the opposition in various shades has 
increased in number and strength, whilst the ministers have lost several yalu- 
able supporters, and scarcely any clerical candidate has been elected. The 
opposition-manifesto issued after the dissolution of Parliament was signed by 
117 members. According to impartial accounts, the Left will now muster 
nearly 200 votes. There is, besides, the terzo partito (middle party), which, in 
several questions, will not vote with the Government, unless, as it has been 
rumoured, there were to be a coalition ministry including Ratazzi. Should 
moreover, the ministry insist on the Ecclesiastico-financial policy which pro- 
voked the recent crisis, they would, in all probability, again split their own 
party. Considering that the electoral franchise in Italy is limited to less than 
500,000 voters in a population of twenty-four millions, and that in several 
constituencies the Republican party has abstained from voting, the result is 
remarkable. The more so, when we reflect that, the Government besides 
commanding the votes of a host of civil and military dependents, possess the 
most extensive means of influence and underhand dealing in electoral matters. 
Nor do they appear to be over-scrupulous in making use of these means, as in the 
instance of the Marquis Gualterio, Prefect of Naples, who, in order to prevent 
the electors of Lecce from giving their vote to Professor Sayareso—an opposition 
candidate—caused, at the last moment, a forged telegram to be sent to that 
constituency, in the name of the latter, stating that he declined the honour of 
the intended election. Notwithstanding all this, the Government has failed. 
The fact is of serious importance. It shows that, besides the discontent of the 
unfranchised masses, they have to deal with a strong aversion to their policy in 
the privileged minority admitted within the constitution. The fundamental 
cause of such a state of public opinion evidently lies in the very nature of that 
policy. Military and administrative centralisation must prove a bane to any 
nation, most of all to Italy ; for being chiefly agricultural in its resources and 
municipal in its organisation, it finds itself hampered in its progress by an 
artificial and ruinously expensive system of government. Again, the new 
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elections point strongly to the question of Rome, as the great question which 
must be solved before Italy can claim her place in Europe as a consolidated 
power. Itis, of course, premature to form an opinion on the new legislature, 
but we can hardly conceive how any ministry in Italy will be able to organise 
a working majority in Parliament, and command. the adhesion of the country 
without some decisive step towards decentralisation, military reform, and a 
national solution of the Roman difficulty. 





The Turkish problem is the oldest and most permanent disturber of Europe’s 
diplomatic repose. In its present shape it has lasted nearly a hundred years ; 
that is to say, for a century Europe has been from time to time alarmed 
with wars and rumours of wars arising out of the condition of the sick Eastern 
man. It has been argued that ifthe invalid were fairly left face to face with the 
Christians, all pressure from without being removed, there would be no danger 
ot his dissolution. As a matter of statistics this might be an interesting 
inquiry, but politicians have to deal with practical courses, not with mere 
curiosities of speculation. ‘It does not matter,” says a French adage, 
‘whether human affairs are good or bad; the thing is, to know what ought 
to be done.” How essential such a method should be in the present case 
must be evident to whoever considers that the very stars in their courses are 
conspiring against the prolongation of Ottoman rule, which can look for a 
reprieve to nothing but the protective power of that law of political inertia 
so well summed up in Carlyle’s pithy formula, ‘‘It is surprising how long 
the rotten will hold together provided you do not handle it too roughly.” 
However, the handling applied to Turkey is now of a pretty rough sort, so that 
inertia cannot protect her for ever. It is not necessary to believe with those 
ingenious persons who, like Polonius, ‘“ by indirections find directions out,” 
that Russia has a positive programme, all cut and dried; still less that the ink 
is wet on those mysterious treaties of Turkish partition which, we are told, 
have been recently signed, nobody knows where, or by whom. The time is 
ut of joint for confidential undertakings and guarantees. Repulsions, not 
affinities, are just now the rule in diplomatic chemistry, and Russia can only 
escape bankruptcy on condition of rigid economy of expenditure. Neverthe- 
iess, as in duty bound to Russia, the Imperial chancery of state follows the 
public opinion of the Empire in vaguely hankering after Constantinople, and 
such hankering might take a more positive shape if it did not so happen that, 
uke Nicholas, Alexander has little ambition to attempt great enterprises at 
zreat risks. Russia’s real game, which is perhaps more instinctive than reasoned, 
is to help the natural progress of Turkish dissolution. As nearest eagle to the 
carcass, she need not fear lest no share of the prey will fall to her lot. <A 
great deal has been said of Russian intrigues for fomenting discontent in 
Bulgaria and elsewhere, and encouraging the Christians to expect their emanci- 
pation from Ottoman rule. The charge is not unfounded, yet such interference 
has not always been of an official sort, nor has its agency done more than to 
aggravate existing difficulties. The Russians fish in troubled water, but it is not 
their doing that the water is troubled. When a Bulgarian, or a Servian of distinc- 
tion (if the euphemism be allowed), comes to London or Vienna, he is officially 
snubbed. In St. Petersburg he is well received, dines with the Emperor, gets 
the order of the Yellow Eagle, and, if he asks for it, and his goodwill seems worth 
buying, receives, besides, a bundle of roubles down, with the promise of a small 
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pension in future. If the Servians are up against the Turks, as happened in 
1860, 50,000 stand of Russian arms come opportunely into the hands of the 
malcontents, either with the positive approval of the Imperial Government, 
or with some such easy tolerance on their part, as that which enabled the 
British volunteers to sail from the Thames to join Garibaldi in Sicily, and 
British steamers to depart from the Mersey to prey on Federal ships. Then 
the Russians take great interest in Christian schools, churches, and clergy ; 
they have peculiar facilities for feeling and expressing sympathy with popula- 
tions lying close at hand, and speaking languages which, to all intents and 
purposes, are dialects of their own. For nearly a hundred years the Czars of 
Russia have been the active protectors of the Christians in Turkey, and the 
active enemies of Mussulman rule, so that all the world credits them with 
ambitious designs at the expense of the Sultan. Under these circum- 
stances, it is evident that Russia designedly, or instinctively, no matter which, 
is helping on the catastrophe which some of us so much dread. It would 
be an egregious error to suppose that Austria is tied by inclination 
to the maintenance of the Ottoman Power. From the days of the Emperor 
Joseph downwards the statesmen of Vienna have, though in somewhat 
sporadic fashion, been filled with fancies of their own about the proper 
appropriation of the Turkish provinces adjacent to their frontier. Such 
ambition partly comes to Vienna through a Hungarian and Croatian filter. 
Some Mogyars have been dreaming of -a confederation of the Danube, to 
be founded on a free political basis. Croats have considered that their own 
triple kingdom of the Illyrian future might become the nucleus of a southern 
slave state, whose boundaries would stretch from Scutari to Villach. Austria’s 
German embarrassments have of late caused her to concentrate her attention 
on German affairs; before the outbreak of the recent war she showed less dis- 
position to covet Turkish territory than she had done at the epoch of the Six 
Points to Russia. For analogous reasons the prospects of the Danubian Con- 
federation and the Triple Kingdom have grown dim of late, but when once 
Croatia has come to definite terms with Hungary, and Hungary with Vienna, we 
may be sure that all parties will agree in casting wistful eyes beyond the Danube. 
Austria will not be over anxious to possess deserts and barren mountains, 
but let an opportunity offer and she will not be slower than other people to find 
her way to her advantage. France is Turkey’s oldest protector, but French 
officials are strongly impressed with the conviction that the Turkish case is 
hopeless, and that the partition of the Ottoman Empire is a mere ques- 
tion of expediency. The French Emperor’s schemes for a fresh and peaceful 
distribution of the map of Europe have, in fact, been, for the most part, 
based on the principle that compensation for the powers who might be 
called on to suffer diminution under his projected arrangements must 
ultimately be provided at the expense of the Porte. Then the Eastern 
Question is not one in which his personal sympathies are strongly in- 
volved, as has been the case with the affairs of Italy. So that it is 
pretty certain that any action on his part as regards the Sultan will be subordi- 
nated to considerations of Western alliances and interests. The same remark 
applies to Prussia; Count Bismarck may have a tenderness for the Hohen- 
zollern Hospodar of the Principalities, but this would not be permitted to 
interfere with Prussian prospects of consolidation and aggrandisement in 
Germany and clsewhere. So that since Italy has no sympathies for Turkey, 
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it seems that the Sultan has no considerable friend on the continent of Europe. 
In England things are apparently otherwise. There is even an intelligent 
minority amongst us which clutches at every straw whereby the Sultan’s doom 
might be staved off, having, so to say, almost an abstract predilection for the 
institutions and belief of the Prophet. But such zealis not widely spread, 
and most Englishmen, private or official, confine their advocacy of the Ottoman 
empire to abuse of Greek scoundrelism and Russian intrigue. Although within 
the last half-century we have been louder and more active than most other 
people on the Sultan’s behalf, no single circumstance has more efficiently con- 
tributed to the gradual weakening and dissolution of Turkey than that great 
Eltchi system described by Mr. Kinglake with so much grotesque and vulgar 
caricature, and so much foundation of unfortunate truth. There is no doubt that 
some of our ambassadors at the Golden Horn have offered most ingenious solu- 
tions of knotty questions of diplomatic dynamics, and that they have been suc- 
cessful beyond example in gaining the ear of the Sultan’s advisers, so as in fact 
to encourage the representatives of other countries to try like conclusions of 
subterrancous intrigue, with like lamentable results in the way of undermining 
the dignity of the Porte and encouraging Turks to lose their feelings of independ- 
ence and self-help, and Christians to look on their Master as the puppet of foreign 
powers. These things being so, as no English minister is likely to rise to the 
height (or descend to the depth) of statesmanship implied in the bare considera- 
tion of a grand scheme of Ottoman partition, it seems not unreasonable to 
suggest that the plan propounded in the last published despatches of Prince 
Gorchakoff is worthy of serious consideration. After a quiet chuckle over ‘ the 
indifference lately manifested by the English Government with respect to conti- 
nental affairs,” the Prince remarks that, ‘‘ If the governments anxious to prolong 
the blessingsof peace are confining their action to mere Platonicand barren wishes, 
they will not avert the dangers threatening the tranquillity of the world.” He 
goes on to say, ‘‘ that the best way to settle the Eastern question in a quiet, 
humane, and pacific manner, and to avoid bloodshed and commotion, which 
might otherwise ensue, was to advance the material welfare of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, and accord them self-government under the suzerainty of the 
Porte.” 

Of course, this is not all that Russia wants, but it is a policy which she is 
publicly pledged to defend, and which she will be satisfied to accept for the pre- 
sent. It is likewise a policy indicated by the natural current of Turkish affairs, 
and recommended by the circumstance that its open profession as an article of 
Russia’s diplomatic faith will encourage the Christians in Turkey to redouble 
their efforts towards a realisation of its programme. If we associate our- 
selves with it, we shall control its execution and keep our hold on the East; 
if we stand aloof, we leave the game in the hands of others, and our wishes will 
soon pass on the Bosphorus for their present value on the Rhine. Last week 
brought an instalment of the Russian plan—Servia is to be rid of the Turkish 
garrison from Belgrade, and Prince Michael will be virtually an indepen- 
dent sovereign. It will be strange if such an incident does not encourage Thes- 
salian and Egyptian separatismus to fresh demands on the weakness or amiability 
of the Sultan. It will be stranger stillif public opinion, that sovereign mistress 
of effects, as the Duke says to Othello, does not see in this event a ‘‘ prologue 
to the omen coming on” in Eastern Europe. 
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The aspect of public affairs in the Un1TED STaTEs has undergone one of those 
changes which surprise superficial observers, but justify the anticipations of the 
student of events. Until within a few days of its dissolution, it seemed likely 
that the thirty-ninth Congress would fail to use the power over the work of 
reconstruction which it had wrested from the hands of the President. After 
some unsuccessful attempts at reconstructive legislation, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed a Bill placing the rebel States under military government, 
but making no provision for their eventual restoration. This unsatisfactory 
measure was modified by the Senate in accordance with the views of the mode- 
rate Republicans, and went back to the House as a scheme of reconstruction in 
which themilitary rule was a temporary expedient, and the States were declared to 
be entitled to representation in Congress when they had adopted loyal constitu- 
tions, given the suffrage to all citizens without distinction of colour, and ratified 
the Constitutional Amendment. In the House, Mr. Stevens and the extreme 
Radicals, helped by the Democrats, threw out the amendment, while the Senate 
refused to accept the Bill without it. In this dead-lock the good sense of 
Congress once more set aside the Radical leaders, and a compromise was effected 
by which the present governments of the Southern States are permitted to exist 
as provisional governments, and persons disqualified from holding office by the 
Constitutional Amendment are declared ineligible even to yote for members of 
the Convention by which the new constitutions will be framed. The Act thus 
amended went to the President so late in the Session that he might have pre- 
vented it from becoming law by delaying his veto until Congress had dissolved. 
Mr. Johnson, however, declined to take this advantage, and returned the Bill 


“on the 2nd of March with a long and strongly-worded veto. On the prin- 


ciple of the old régime, the message is unanswerable. But times have changed, 
and men have changed with them. Northern opinion has decisively pro- 
nounced that by rebellion the Southern States put themselves out of the pale 
of constitutional privileges, and that the war has only brought them back 
to constitutional allegiance and duties. It is for the victorious loyal States 
to declare on what conditions the forfeited rights and privileges of the Con- 
stitution shall be restored to them; and in the Constitutional Amendment 
of last year and the present Reconstruction Bill, Congress has finally declared 
what those conditions are. Nor is there any power which can set the con- 
ditions aside. In the view of the Northern majority an appeal by the Southern 
States to the Constitution would be the appeal of an outlaw to the law. 
Even the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court would not be admitted by Con- 
gress, and should the Court assert its jurisdiction, it is bound by all its 
traditions to allow the right of Congress to declare what is and what is not 
the valid Republican government of any State. As Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
the Democratic senator from Maryland, wisely said, Congress has the power 
to determine the conditions of Southern restoration, and the only course for 
the South and its friends is to accept any condition to which a guarantee of 
finality is attached. In this measure such a guarantee is given. It opens 
the way back to the Capitol for all the excluded States. 

The measure thus enacted is already in operation. The ten excluded States 
have been divided into five military districts, and Generals Schofield, Sickles, 
Ord, Thomas, and Sheridan have been put in command over them. A supple- 
mentary Act passed by the present Congress has empowered these generals to 
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cause registers of voters to be made in each State by the Ist of September next, 
and a Convention to be elected by them to decide on the framing of a new Con- 
stitution. These electors will consist of the great bulk of the Southern people, 
including the freedmen. The suffrage is universal, qualified only by a year’s 
residence, and by the application to electors of the Convention of the disfranchis 

ing clause of the Constitutional Amendment. Lut this disfranchisement applies 
only to those who were the public men of the South in the evil days before the 
war, and does not extend beyond the election of the constituent Convention. 
The Constitutional Amendment renders ineligible for office all those who having, 
by virtue of some public office held by them, taken the oath of allegiance to 
the Federal Constitution, afterwards joined the rebellion; but it does not dis- 
franchise them. This is done, in the matter of reconstruction only, by a special 
provision in the Act for Reconstruction. The Convention thus elected may 
frame a Constitution under which all the freedmen and every white man who 
loyally accepts the new condition of things will be enfranchised, and the State 
Government will be entirely reconstructed on a loyal basis. When this Con- 
stitution has been submitted to Congress and approved, and the legislature 
lected under it has ratified the Constitutional Amendment, and that amend- 
ment has become part of the Federal Constitution, the reconstructed State 
shall at once be entitled to send senators and representatives to Washington, 
and to take its equal place and enjoy its equal rights with all the other 
States. 

This measure ought to be considered as a final settlement of the reconstruction 
quarrel. It has received the complete approval of the Northern people, has 
been recommended to the acceptance of the South by its wisest leaders, and will 
be enforced by the President under the watchful eye of a hostile Congress. The 
alternative of it is the measure of Mr. Stephens and the extreme Radicals, who 
would territorialise the South,and confiscate the property of the rebel population. 

The fortieth Congress met immediately on the dissolution of the thirty-ninth, 
and has already shown that it inherits the spirit of its predecessor, and will 
carry out its policy. On the recommendation of the last Judiciary Committee, 
the question of impeachment was remitted to the Judiciary Committee of tho 
new Congress, but rather with a view to Mr. Johnson’s present conduct than 
with reference to his past actions. If Mr. Johnson executes the law, and the 
new reconstruction policy is enforced, General Butler and Mr. Ashley will 
plead in vain for his impeachment. The ‘Tenure of Office Act,” which pre- 
vents him from removing even a member of his Cabinet without the consent of 
the Senate, makes Congress so completely master of the situation that impeach- 
ment would be superfluous. But any attempt to hinder or enfeeble the operation 
of tho Reconstruction Acts would give the President’s personal enemies tho 
opportunity they want. He has given them so many opportunities that he may 
give them this, but all the present indications are the other way. Mr. Johnson 
is carrying out the Act, and we think will continue to do so; and if he and his 
Southern friends co-operate in making the best of what is inevitable, he will hear 
no more of his impeachment, and they will find that the temporary yoke of 
military rule is not very hard to bear nor difficult to remove. 
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THE APs OF HanniBAL. By W. J. Law, M.A. Two Vols. London and 

Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1867. 
Mr. Law’s apology for ‘treating at large this very old topic of discussion’ 
was hardly necessary. Since the publication of Mr. Ellis’s ‘Treatise on 
Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, in which his Route is traced over the Little 
Mont Cenis,” most English scholars have been content to acquiesce in the 
Cenisian theory, and to applaud Mr. Ellis’s proof as all bat demonstrative. 
It is not strange, therefore, that Mr. Law, who has laboriously mastered ali 
that has been written upon the subject and come to a different conclusion. 
should haye desired to expound his views at greater length than was possible 
in his contributions to the Cumbridge Journal of Sucred and Classical Philology, 
Accordingly, the work before us reviews the whole of the controversy, but is 
especially concerned with Mr. Ellis’s treatise. As might have been expected, 
in the course of the inquiry several minor problems present themselves; these 
are discussed in occasional excursus more valuable to the geographer than 
entertaining to the uninitiated. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that Polybius is our only trustworthy 
authority.'. Fortunately, he had taken great pains to ascertain the truth by a 
personal examination of the track of the Carthaginians. As he makes no men- 
tion of any controversy, we may safely conclude that there was as yet 1 
question about it. When Livy wrote, historic doubts had begun to arise. 
Livy himself was but an interpreter of Polybius, more picturesque, but less 
scrupulous perhaps than modern critics. It follows that the unprejudiced 
inquirer will take the Greek historian as his guide, and turn a deaf ear to the 
Latin charmer. But the interpretation of the original is not without its snares. 
It is everywhere possible to misconceive, and every misconception erects itself 
into a theory. Thus Livy, learning that Hannibal’s first operation after his 
arrival in Italy was the reduction of the Taurinians, assumes that he must 
have reached Italy by one of the Taurinian passes; probably he had in his 
mind the pass of the Mont Génévre. Again, Whitaker, reading that Hannibal on 
leaving the island marched up the river towards its source, carries him along 
the Rhone by Geneva and the lake to Martigny, and thence across the Great 
St. Bernard into Italy. Next, Mr. Ellis deduces from the Greek narrative teu 
major and ten minor conditions satisfied by the pass of the Little Mont Cenis : 
the following is the most important of them :— 

‘From a point, probably not far trom the road over the summit of the pass, but yet 
not upon the ground where the Carthaginians would encamp when they first reached 
the summit, the plains of the Po, and, in all probability, the Apennines also, ought to 
be visible.” 

This condition is, in fact, the basis of his hypothesis. All these theories are 
open to serious objections, which are enforced at length in Mr. Law’s work. 

Mr. Law’s own theory is, in the main, identical with that of General Melville, 

(1) Mr. Law quotes Cornelius Nepos in support of his position. Is he aware that th 


“Lives” once ascribed to this author are now believed, with the solitary exception of 
the life of Atticus, to have been the production of a later age ? 
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first given to the world in 1818 by M. de Luc, and afterwards more fully eluci- 
dated by Messrs. Wickham and Cramer. To solve the problem it is necessary 
to determine three principal points in the line of march—the passage of the 
Rhone, the ascent of the Alps, and the descent upon the plains of the Po. 
The passage of the Rhone wa’s effected at a spot not quite four days’ march 
from the sea, and four days’ march below a district called the Island, which 
almost all writers place between the Rhone and the Isére. It is also mentioned 
that the river was not at this part obstructed by islands. These characteristics 
indicate a reach between the villages of Roquemaure and Montfaucon, not far 
to the north of the confluence of the Rhone and the Durance. Thence Hannibal 
marched along the bank of the river towards its source until he came to the 
ascent of the Alps. This stage of his journey, which measured 800 stades, 
and was completed in ten days, lay through the country of the Allobroges, who 
began to oppose the progress of the invader as soon as he left the open country, 
where his cavalry and the friendly barbarians of the Island had secured him 
from attack. Here the rival theorists join issue, Mr. Ellis and the Cenisians 
aurrying Hannibal along the Isére through Grenoble to Le Cheylas, whilst 
Mr. Law argues, very fairly, that the atrd¢ 6 totapod¢g of Polybius can only 
mean the Rhone. He concludes therefore that Hannibal followed the bank of 
the Rhone to Vienne, thence struck across to St. Genix to avoid an angle of 
the river, and on finding it again, proceeded along it until he encountered the 
Alps in the Mont du Chat, at the northern part of the chain of the Grande 
Chartreuse. Having now determined the locality of the ascent of the Alps, 
our author conducts the Carthaginian army through Chambéry, Montmeélian, 
and Conflans, up the valley of the Isére. On the first of the fifteen days which 
were spent in the passage of the Alps, Hannibal forced a pass and took a town 
beyond it. On the sixth day after leaving the town, the eighth day of the 
ascent, the invaders were attacked by the natives as they passed through a 
ravine, and were almost annihilated. TWannibal, with half his army, spent 
the ensuing night at a certain White Rock (Aeuxdézetpov) commanding the 
defile. The scene of these events is the little plain of Scez, the Nevkdretpoy 
being the Roche Blanche, and the ravine either the channel of the Reclus or 
the old Roman road. Next day Hannibal encamped upon the summit of the 
Little St. Bernard. 

These incidents are very differently stated by Mr. Ellis, who traces the line 
of march from Le Cheylas on the Isére by Allevard and La Rochette to 
Aiguebelle, and thence by the valley of the Arc to the Little Mont Cenis. 
He finds a Xevkdrerpoy in the Rock of Baune, not quite half way between 
Allevard and the summit, and holds that the conflict with the natives took 
place on the fourth day of ascent instead of on the eighth. In order to accom- 
modate the narrative of Polybius to this interpretation he endeavours to 
prove, firstly, that the events of the mountain-march are dated, not from the 
commencement of the ascent, but from the third day of Alps, when the Car- 
thaginians left the town of the Allobroges; secondly, that it was on the fourth 
day that the battle took place. These propositions depend upon a hazardous 
assumption that the text of the historian consists of two distinct parts—a sum- 
mary and a detailed account. By this assumption of a double chronology, Mr. 
Ellis economises between Allevard and the Rock of Baune four days required to 


eke out the interval which elapsed between the passage of the defile and the 
arrival at the summit. 
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Hannibal remained two days at the top of the pass to rest his troops and to 
wait for stragglers. It was here that he is supposed to have encouraged his 
troops, by pointing out to them the plains of the Po. If this story is to be 
believed, Mr. Law’s theory is absolutely untenable. Mr. Law, however, con- 
tends that Polybius has been misunderstood by his critics: 


“The geographical character of the Alps, as the barrier of Italy, is adduced as fur- 
nishing the topic of comfort to the desponding soldiers, the description being suggested 
by the historian’s own observation of the course of Alps towering above the Italian 
plain. In this picture he rather has in mind a view of the ramparts from the plain 
than a view of the plain from the ramparts; the conception is that the Alps have the 
character of citadel, and he portrays them as the walls or defences of Italy, not ex- 
pressing any particular part of them, but speaking of the whole, which he has described 
as ranging from the Sardinian Seca to the Adriatic.” 


It is indeed marvellous that this anecdote should have been so long per- 
mitted a place in serious history. Had Polybius asserted it in the most positive 
terms, it would have been but reasonable to conjecture that he had drawn upon 
his imagination for a rhetorical commonplace to attribute to his hero, and had 
not sufficient topographical knowledge to correct the freaks of his fancy. As 
it is, it is only an assumption that he thought that the plains of the Po were 
visible to the outward eye from the summit of the pass. 

On the eleventh day Hannibal began the descent; but coming to a place 
where the path, which lay along a steep mountain-side, had been broken away 
for nearly a stadium and a half, and being unable to regain the sound road by 
taking a circuit, was compelled to encamp and repair the track. Next morn- 
ing it was practicable for horses, and a large portion of the army continued the 
descent. On the thirteenth day a passage was effected for the elephants; and 
on the fifteenth the advanced guard reached the plain. In all probability the 
disaster took place at a spot near the village of La Tuile, where the path (now 
disused) has been repeatedly broken away by avalanches in modern times. In 
some years the snow collects at the bottom of the ravine, and remains a whole 
season protected from the sun by the sides of the defile. The existence of snow 
of a previous season so far below the snow-line, is thus accounted for by « 
phenomenon ‘ peculiar to the country, and that year exemplified in an unusual 
dlegree” (idiov Kat rapn\X\aypévor). 

Mr. Ellis finds the scene of this disaster in the old descent by the side of the 
Cenise, but he cannot account for the presence of the snow of the previous 
year. 

Two objections remain to be dealt with:—1st. That it is incredible that the 
Carthaginian army marched in three days from the summit of the Little 
St. Bernard to Ivrea, where the plains of the Po may be said to begin. 2nd. 
That Hannibal emerged amongst the Taurinians, not the Salassians. 

To these objections Mr. Law answers :—I1st. ‘‘ That the touching of the plain 
by those who first touched (jaro) it took place on the third day of moving 
from the precipice by those who last left it.’ 2nd. ‘‘ That Hannibal renovated 
his troops among his friends the Gauls, and then turned aside from them over 
the Po against the Taurini, who had offended him by spurning his alliance 
while he lay encamped occupied with the reparation of his army.” 

It is, of course, impossible in the space of a few pages to do more than indi- 
cate the argument of acouple of volumes. Suffice it to say that, with all due 
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deference to those critics who, having explored the passes of the Alps with a 
view to the determination of this vexed question, decide in favour of the Little 
Mont Cenis, I am inclined to think that Mr. Law’s theory is the one most con- 
sistont with the only trustworthy account. Llowever this may be, the attentive 
student cannot fail to acknowledge and adimire the erudition and acumen dis- 
played by Mr. Law in support of his interpretation, and the general reader will 
probably find in his rambling pages a more intelligible and interesting history 
of the controversy than in the severe treatise of Mr, Hllis. 

It is to be regretted that Mr, Law has allowed himself to be betrayed on 
several occasions into a violence of language and a tone of ill-natured banter 
better becoming a triumphant schoolboy than a sober critic. Ieseems to have 
read the older writers on this subject till he has caught the worst characteristics 
of their style, and to wish to emulate M. de Luce, whose criticism of Whitaker 
(himself an offender of the same sort) runs as follows :— 


“ Animé du diaboliquo esprit de contradiction, entrainé par une imagination désor- 
donnée, et privé du sens commun quoiqu’avee une prodigicuse Grudition, il voulut se 
frayer une route différente de toutes celles qu’on avait imaginées jusqu’ d lui, sans 
sembarrasser des ubsurdités sans nombre dans lesquelles il devait nécessairement 
tomber.” 


Tlenry JACKSON. 


THE VILLAGE on THE Cire, By the Author of ‘The Story of Elizabeth.” 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1867. 


IN an age of pale and fast-waning faith the world is always reduced for any 
light or comfort that it may need to a philosophy. 


After all, a philosophy, 
though it may lack some of the brilliance and glow of a belief which makes all 
our best sentiments cluster round a personal and unfailing deliverer, is still 
worth a great deal if it only serves to soften the crude colours and enrich tho 
bald blank outlines of the ordinary human picture. <A characteristic of a 
philosophising, as distinguished from a believing, time, is a sensitiveness to 
mental pain which in robuster ages would be set down for morbid and unmean- 
ing. Morbid or not, this sharpened sense is sure to appear in the art, as in the 
latent notions, of the time; and the sympathetic artistic nature is sure to be 
seized in all its work with feelings, more or less distinct, of the inadequateness 
of the conditions of human life to satisfy all or many of the demands of human 
emotions. Jocund and blithe strains are no more heard, but in their stead either 
downright dirges, or else, and at best, an occasional something in a quaint minor. 
“Tho Village on the Cliff,” a simple and most exquisite story, is of the last 
order. Tho little heroine’s character is not saturated with pain, like Romola or 
Mrs. Transome, and the thread of pain which runs through it is not that pain 
of intellectual perplexity which enters into the conception of Maggie Tulliver. 
Yot there is a quaint, subdued pathos in her story, which we feel to be pro- 
foundly real. And the reality is not less because the pathos is such as one would 
find it hard to define and set forth in speech. A great many people have no patience 
with any sadness but what brings hard, grinding cares into a life. They can 
fecl the pathos in such a story as that of the poor wife of the Perpetual Curate 
of Hogglestock, who knows not how to get bread and meat for her house, Tho 
pain of bills and dunning tradesmen they can see and admit. Anything less 
substantial than lack of cash or a bereavement they do not think much about. 
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The only sorrow with which they can sympathise is one to which they may 
forthwith preach a duty. Yet persons of this plain humour may be overcome 
by the moderation of style which marks ‘‘The Village on the Cliff,” if by nothing 
else in it. Nothing is overdone. ‘There is not a single coarse, or garish, or 
excessive stroke for effect’s sake. Catherine does not whimper or moan, and 
cine does not blacken with melodramatic gusts and storms. Eyen the cross 
and scolding Madame de Mérard has moderating and compensating bits in her 
character. In Fontaine the authoress has reached the perfection of minor art. 
Ile is not of heroic mould; but there are writers who could create a hero, and 
yet would fail in drawing a Fontaine. To paint a fussy, complacent, rather 
tiresome nan, in such a way that every reader shall sce under all this a sweet- 
ness and a noble dignity which touch him, is a fact that implies both a delicate 
and cleyated observation, and great skill in execution. ILere, as in the rest of 
the book, the effect is produced by few strokes, and with no visibly direct 
effort. And here, too, as in the rest of the book, we are inspired, by the subtle 
influence of the surrounding atmosphere, with pity for this excellent man, long 
before the catastrophe which would entitle him to the pity of even the people of 
plainest humour. ‘The contemplation of kindly and dignified worth, patient 
and grateful, content with little, seeking to give joy rather than to receive it, 
is not without pain to those who reflect how such an one is likely to fare in the 
world. But this is a softened pain, with no bitterness in it; and it is perhaps 
the best thing that prevailing poetic philosophies can give us. For what one 
wants to see most utterly rooted up are these two sentiments—first, that the 
world is a thoroughly comfortable and satisfactory place as it is, and if anybody 
finds it otherwise he or she must have a very badly regulated mind; and second, 
that it is a mere abode of delusions and hollowness, where everybody is playing 
a part, yourself and your neighbours alike. Poetic philosophies have their 
faults, but they steor clear of these two terribly fatal articles of faith, They stir 
and expand every nature in which there is any sympathetic nerve to begin 
with, and this stirring is the beginning of the highest of livyes—the life bene- 
ficent. 

The authoress of ‘The Village on the Cliff” says many true and fine things 
in her story. Now and again, little touches remind one of a great writer of our 
time who is no more here. For instance, tho list of the things that ‘ really 
mattered” to M. de Mérard. But they all flow out of the action with a perfect har- 
moniousness, and are not flashed forth incisively or with any force of epigram. 
They have even what some may consider a fault—the vagueness that floats 
round all the births of our brooding, meditative moods. But people who have not 
already ruined their palate with incisive sentences, find that there is a prolonged 
diffusive warmth in tho glow of meditation that never comes of the flash of 
cpigram. Epigram, again, may be mere play-acting, but you may always be 
sure that from those who brood over their subjects you get sincere fecling, and 
it is this which moves the hearts of men. But though not incisive, the authoress 
is always clear, and this not only in her reflections. She is remarkably clear 
in her conceptions of character, and the sense of perspective and proportion in 
grouping her people seems to mo almost faultless. The reader is astonished 
when he reflects after closing the book to how many different people he has been 
introduced, and how well he knows even the obscurest of them. Dick Butler, 
perhaps, is a trifle shadowy, but this may be of design, A kind-hearted, rather 
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chivalrous, well-mannered young Englishman cannot very well be made into a 
big and strongly marked sort of hero. And if he had been very big, or very 
strongly marked, he would only have been troublesome and out of place in a 
story where everything is mellow, harmonious, and delicate. Tho fastidious 
or busy people, who only read a couple of novels a year, ought not to pass over 
*« The Village on the Cliff.” Eprror. 













Yo, ET LES PRINCIPES DE ’89. FANTAISIE CrtrnorisE. Par II. PEssArp. 
PrhiFaAcE DE M. Pri:vost-PARAboL. Bruxelles: Lacroix et Cie, Mditeurs. 
1866. 

M. PARADOL is a distinguished journalist, a moralist withal; yet we cannot 

think that the book to which he has stood sponsor is likely to teach the French 

much which they did not know before. ‘‘ Yo” is a Chinese philosopher, 
learned in languages—in everything, in fact, except in the political science 

of the day. Ie is mal vu by the authorities at home; for he dared to write a 

book proving that Confucius was a mere man after all, so that the mandarins 

look upon him pretty much as the Bishop of Oxford looks on Dr. Colenso. 

However, he has the luck to rescue a wounded Irenchman at the taking of 

the Summer Palace; and learns from him a good deal as to the actual state 

of Europe. The French Chasseur unfortunately rather despises politics; and 

‘* Yo” finds it utterly hopeless to understand his explanation of ‘‘ the glorious 

principles of 89.” He therefore determines to settle in France, and live 

among a people *‘ who took the Bastille and inaugurated the reign of liberty 
among men.” Passing through London on his way, he buys a copy of ‘‘ the 

Principles of '89,” and hangs it round his neck by a gold chain. Of course, 

the three first representatives of liberty, equality, and fraternity who welcome 

him on landing in the home of freedom are a Custom-house officer, a gendarme, 
and a policeman. One of these soon eases him of his charmed ‘‘ Principes ;” 
and he is told he may be very thankful that he is not sent to prison for 
illegal ‘‘ colportage.” In Paris, after these adventures, ho cuts into a conversa- 
tion between three gentlemen in the Tuileries garden. ‘I (says one) think 
the future happiness of society depends on the proportional development of 
moral and physical well-being. Leave man to himself; free him from shackles 
of every kind; one kind of liberty will always be balanced by another.” 

‘* Bravo!” (cries ‘‘Yo”’), ‘* you speak, sir, like a good I’renchman thoroughly 

imbued with the immortal principles of ’89.”". ‘Sir, I’m an American, and I 

can speak as I think,” is the reply. Then another makes an eloquent haranguo 

on the blessings of education; but when ‘‘ Yo” praises him, and calls him a 

worthy son of the men of ’89, ‘I’m a Duchy of Baden man, sir,” replics he 

with a smile. The third, a Frenchman, simply says, ‘‘ We’re a great nation ; 
we have won for ourselves the right to tell our neighbours what we think; 
and we have half a million of soldiers to give weight to what we say. I know 
we're not free in Yankee notions; neither are we educated like you pedants 
across the Rhine; but we carry our point: every Zouaye among us has more 
influence on the world’s destinies than a whole posse of German philosophers.” 

When “Yo” had heard that, instead of scratching his car and feeling 

puzzled, he ought to have packed up at once, and taken himself off. For, in 

these words, the veritable Frenchman comes out: ‘‘ We'll have a million of 
men, if necessary ; but we must dictate to Europe.” ‘Spend me, but defend 


me,” said the old Irish clansman to his chief. ‘Spend me, but give me 
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glory in return,” says the modern Gaul to him into whose hands he puts the 
reins of government. 

We cannot follow ‘‘ Yo” through all his adventures. He is a sort of com- 
pound of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World and Morier’s Hadji Baba; only, of 
course, the troubles into which he gets at every turn are political. He cannot 
even take a ride in a hackney coach without being pulled up twice by the police. 
When he is paying the coachman he wants to have a little chat on the subject : 
‘No, sir,” says the other, ‘‘ the sergeant has been down on us twice ; if he sees 
us talking I shall be in for it again.” Strange this, thinks ‘‘ Yo,’”’ when the 
‘‘ principles of ’89”’ are so express with regard to the right of going where, and 
talking when and to whom you please; but he satisfies himself by supposing 
that French hackney-coachmen are a set of condemned criminals, let out on 
sufferance, and that therefore the police are obliged to look very sharply after 
them ; d propos of which he makes this sage retlection : ‘‘ low wonderfully the 
same customs reappear in the most distant countries! with us tobacco is forbid- 
den to a prisoner from the moment of his condemnation, and here, in free 
France, the hackney-coachman class is not allowed to smoke.” ‘The chapter 
where “Yo” tries to get an impartial French history, and where he takes 
lessons from a professor on that subject, are sufficiently amusing. Better still 
are the scenes between the Chinaman and his concierye—a poor ne’er-do-well, 
who, by no fault of his own, has got to be looked on as a black sheep. THe was 
just carrying a bunch of violets to his. sweetheart, in the days when violets 
meant Bonapartism, and happened to be taken up, en flagrant délit, at the foot 
of a barricade. From that day forward he can never lift up his head under any 
of the different governments; and the sad record of his misfortunes so im- 
presses ‘‘ Yo” that he writes out of hand ‘the History of a F'ree-man,” and 
tries to get some newspaper to put it in. Of course they all refuse; and 
he then wants to start a paper on his own account. Poor ‘* Yo!” even 
now that the stamp is reduced to four centimes, and the caution money to 
£3,200, he would find the task a hard one, with Lu Liberté for his proposed 
title. By-and-by our philosopher gets arrested for debt and put in Clichy, where 
at last he begins to taste the sweets of real liberty. But the crowning adyen- 
ture is at a country election. An acquaintance asks him down to B—— 
les Verrioers, a glassmakers’ village in Auvergne, where there are no roads, no 
anything; and where everybody is willing to have any candidate whatsoever, 
provided he will pledge himself to secure to the place its share in the public 
money. Indeed, there is a good deal to be said for their view. Public money 
ought to be spent in meeting public wants; and should be applied where it 
is needed. The difficulty is that the Government candidate does not do what 
he was elected to do. It is the same in Ireland, where bribery scarcely exists 
at all, and where the elector, for the sake of honour or conscience, habitually 
goes against his material interests in a way in which an English voter scarcely 
ever does. The Irish are, like the French, unreasonable enough to wish that 
some of the golden stream of taxation should find its way back to some of the 
out-of-the-way corners like Cork and Galway harbours, and they are all 
the more unreasonable than the French, in that they generally refuse to 
vote for the government from which they expect to get their grants. 

Well, the first thing ‘‘ Yo”’ sees is the procession of the Government candidate 
—a gendarme with his sword drawn, half-drunk, poor fellow, ‘‘ and so becoming 
a pest in himself by charging first on one side of the way and then on the other;” 
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then two young bulls with silvered horns, and then a load of coal (the Govern- 
ment man has some mines in the neighbourhood), and lastly a butt of wine to 
wash them down with. Butnone of these dainties are destined to be tasted by 
the people of B. For ‘‘ Yo” seeing a gentleman riding in on horseback, followed 
at some hundred yards by a mounted policeman who comes to the front and 
‘takes him up” at the entrance of the village, asks what it all means, and finding 
the stranger is the opposition candidate, so overwhelms the captor with sounding 
phrases that he lets his man go, and the opposition bills get posted about the 
village under the very nose of the mayor and sub-prefect. It would be spoiling 
a good story to tell how the mystery which attaches to ‘‘ Yo”—his friend has 
purposely said very little about him—so impresses all the authorities at B., 
that they suspect Je pouvoir does not like the stuttering coal-master who has 
come forward as its candidate. Even the Government agent gets to believe 
that ‘‘ Yo” is the vehicle of newer information ; and humbly licking his boots, 
transfers his influence to the opposition man. The result is that B votes 
as one man for the independent liberal, and ‘‘ Yo” is triumphant, the principles 
of ’89 are at last asserted. Alas! within forty-eight hours the Chinaman is on 
the deck of a Marseilles packet, throwing his precious ‘‘ Principles” into the 
sea, and grinned at as he goes by the same trio which welcomed him on his 
arrival—the policeman, gendarme, and Custom-house officer. The book is well 
worth reading; it has not the acrid flavour of Labiénus, and it is all the 
better for that. HENRY StTuART FaGan. 


Tue REIGN oF Law. By the Duke of Arcyii. London: Strahan. 

As this remarkable book has been some months before the public, and has now 
reached a second edition, it is unnecessary to enter into any detailed exposition 
of its contents. Most readers who care for such subjects are by this time aware 
that it is the Duke of Argyll’s aim to reinforce the argument of the old writers 
on natural theology, by adapting it to the ideas of an age in which physical 
science has proclaimed the universality of the reign of law with an energy alto- 
gether unknown to less ‘‘ scientific” generations. Practically, says the Duke, 
our modern distinctions between the natural and the supernatural are purely 
fictitious ; and as to the popular phraseology about law, and nature, and natural 
causes, it has no meaning at all if it professes to communicate any intelligible 
ideas respecting the real origin of the universe and its organic action from the 
first until now. Scientific men who doubt or deny the existence of a creating 
and directing, ever-present, personal God, whose will is the origin of organisa- 
tion, furnish their own refutation by adopting ideas in their scientific classifi- 
cation of phenomena, which presuppose the existence of faculties in man apart 
from and superior to the material agencies which are described as the laws of 
nature. Of these agencies, in fact, we know nothing; knowing only those 
agencies of whose operation we are conscious in our own minds. Law, there- 
fore, means simply the existence of certain invariable sequences of phenomena, 
controlled and modified by the power of the will, whether the Divine Will or 
the human will. The Divine Will creates, controls, and modifies the whole 
universe. The will of any one man operates within narrow limits, whether 
upon physical agencies, upon his own conduct, or upon the conduct of others. 

To those who, like myself, have long ago come to the same conclusions, the book 
is unanswerable, while it supplies materials for thought which may be worked 
out in many directions. I should suppose, too, that it would appear unanswer- 
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able te all thinking men who would give it any serious attention. Still, it 
can hardly be doubted that there are very many persons of thorough sincerity 
and large acquirements, who would not be prepared to do full justice to the 
Duke’s reasonings, because of some preliminary difficulties which have not 
yet been sufficiently cleared up to the satisfaction of minds of a certain charac- 
ter. One of these difficulties rests on the supposed fact that our knowledge of 
the laws of physical nature, such as we arrive at through the senses, is not only 
real and trustworthy, but that it is far more real and trustworthy than any of 
those speculations concerning the theological explanation of the universe which 
form the groundwork of theoretical and practical religion. These speculations, 
it is admitted, imply the existence of certain purely mental phenomena in our 
inner nature, from which we argue, in connection with the facts of physical law, 
that there really exists a supreme and eternal God. Is this supposed fact, then, 
a reality? I entirely deny it. We possess literally no knowledge whatever 
of the world external to our senses, except such as is derived from the opera- 
tions of the mind within. What we are certain of, apart from these operations, 
is nothing more than that we are conscious of impressions made upon our per- 
sonality—our Ego—through the medium of various portions of our bodies. Of 
course, this may be called knowledge ; but it is not the knowledge of nature, or 
of the laws of nature. It is simply the consciousness of the reception of per- 
sonal impressions—a consciousness of blank, profitless inner facts, until some 
other distinct inner power arises and reasons upon them. The certainty of our 
after knowledge of physical science depends, therefore, absolutely upon the 
trustworthiness of our inner powers, of our consciousness of those powers, and 
of our analysis of their nature. Just so far as metaphysical science is trust- 
worthy, so far, and so far only, is physical science trustworthy; because 
physical science cannot exist at all, except through the operation of those 
faculties whose value can only be ascertained by the study of the inner con- 
sciousness. 

And, further, when we have proceeded so far as to construct what is termed 
physical science, it is no real knowledge, no scientia, whatsoever, so far as the 
things studied are themselves concerned. Physical science at the best is the 
mere classification of observed impressions made upon the senses. What these 
apparently existing external realities actually are, or how they come to be 
what they are, and how they change as they do change, we know no more than 
before those impressions were made, until we study the phenomena of the inner 
personality which notes and classifies the impressions on the senses. Then, 
indeed, we arrive at something like real knowledge, and attain intellectual con- 
ceptions of things as they are in themselves. We really understand what it is 
to love, to hate, to enjoy, to suffer, to hope, to judge, to think, to analyse, to 
abstract, to observe, to determine, to place ourselves in contact with external 
things. These mental operations are the subject-matter for a real science; and 
it is only by applying to the phenomena of the outer world that knowledge of 
our inner life which is a clearly comprehended reality, that we can hope to 
interpret and account for them. 

But here a second difficulty is raised. When, like the Duke of Argyll, we 
argue from the phenomena of our own consciousness and from the classified 
facts of the material world—I thus speak of them for convenience, though 
maintaining that all we can classify are the impressions made upon our own 
personality—that the universe must be the work ofa Divine, intelligent, and 
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personal Will, we are met with the assertion that our idea of God is nothing but 
a magnified conception of our own human selves. Anthropomorphism, it is 
assumed, is absurd; and all positive natural theology is nothing better than 
anthropomorphism, more or less offensive or plausible, as the case may be. 
This, then, I at once admit; and I thus defend and qualify the admission, or 
rather the assertion. In the first place, Iam conscious in myself of powers 
which are capable of producing many of the phenomena of the material universe. 
I cannot make a thunderstorm in the clouds, but I can send the lightning from 
London to New York. I cannot alter the course of the earth through the 
heavens, but I can alter the whole climate of a territory by planting or by 
drainage. I cannot alter the ‘‘laws”’ of combustion, but I can compel the com- 
bustion of substances which, without my intervention, wouid not haye been 
burnt. So far, then, my personal nature supplies me with an explanation of 
the manner in which a Being of the same nature, but of boundless powers, may 
conduct the action of an organised world. 

But, further, if there does not exist a supreme, intelligent personality of a 
nature similar to my intelligent personality, how is the existence of my own 
personality to be accounted for? Certainly, I am myself a fact whose existence 
requires explanation. I think, I feel, I know, I love, I reason, I abhor the 
idea of annihilation. If there does not exist a Supreme and Eternal Ego, to 
whom is to be attributed the origin of this thinking, feeling, and reasoning 
being, how came I to exist at all? I urge, therefore, that a theology which 
attributes to a Supreme God some such nature as shall account for the existence 
of beings such as we are, is a true and scientific theology, and is so far justifi- 
ably anthropomorphic. To distinguish between those elements in humanity 
which are solely connected with our nature as inferior beings in a state of pre- 
paration and growth, and those which we share with the Divinity himself, is the 
work of the cautious and profound theologian. Paganism took man as he is 
and deified him. Christianity too often imputes a nature to the Supreme Being 
which corresponds with a half-purified and half-elevated humanity. But the 
errors of the past and the present are no proof that we are not slowly advancing 
to such conceptions of God as shall at once explain and account for what is 
around us, on an anthropomorphic basis absolutely unassailable. 

As to the comprehension of the essential relationship of the Creator to the 
universe, it isa thing beyond all knowledge; and it has been a serious evil 
that religious persons—Jews, Christians, and others—have usually insisted 
upon asserting that they knew and understood this relationship. We talk of 
God’s creating the world out of nothing as glibly as if we attached the most 
accurate ideas to our words; whereas the notion of making something out of 
nothing is a phrase, and nothing more. So, again, when we either argue for 
or against what is called the eternity of matter, we are wasting our words, for 
we have absolutely no knowledge as to what ‘‘ matter” really is, or whether it 
exists at all. When, then, I maintain the reasonableness of arguing from my 
own nature to that of God, I altogether set aside these speculations as to what 
the organic material universe actually is, and to the modus operandi by which 
God produces the impressions that I receive through my senses. What I do 
know is that I—that is, the thinking, loving, reasoning, hoping Ego—really 
exist. And to account for such an existence, except by a belief in an Eternal 
Personal Will, appears to me to be logically impossible. If this is anthropo- 
morphism, so be it. J. M. CapEs. 





